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YRYSTAL PALACE, This Day (Sarurpay), Sept, 27: 

) at Three, Mr, and Mrs, GERMAN REED'S ENTERTAINMENT, 
“MILDRED'S WELL ; OR, A ROMANCE OF THE MIDDLE AGES” (19:h 
century). Written by F. C, Burnand; music composed and conducted by 8. German 
Reed. Mrs. German Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Corney Grain, Mr, Alfred 
Reed, and Mr. Arthur Cecil. Followed by a Musical Sketch, “ THE GARDEN 
PARTY,” by Mr. Corney Grain ; and the Musical Proverb, “CHARITY BEGINS 
AT HOME,” written by B. Rowe; music by Alfred Cellier. Mrs. German Reed, 
Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Corney Grain, Mr. Alfred Reed, and Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Numbered reserved seats, Half-a-Crown ; unnumbered reserved seats, One Shilling; 
Admission, One Shilling; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS 

and AFTERNOON PROMENADES, 1873-74.—The EIGHTEENTH SERIES 

of the SATURDAY CONCERTS will COMMENCE on October 4. There will be 

25 Concerts—11 before and 14 after Christmas, The Band and Chorus will be of the 

same strength as during last Season. Conductor, Mr. Manns.  ‘Transferrable 

reserved stalls for the 25 Concerts, ‘T'wo Guineas each, exclusive of admission to the 
Palace, will be ready for issue at the Ticket Office from t6-day (Saturday ). 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT—Monpay, September 29.—Mesdames ALBANI, Edith Wynne, 
Gaetano, and H. D'Alton; MM, Edward Lloyd, Caravoglia, and Santley, Violin— 
M. Sainton. Violoncello—M. Paque. Pianoforte—Mr, Kuhe. Conductor—Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper. Particulars at Potts & Co. 


“ KILLARNEY.” 
ISS BLANCHE RIEVES wili sing “KILLARNEY” 
at Margate, September 29th, and October 4th, being her last appearances 
previous to her departure for the United States. 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


R. ALFRED REYNOLDS will sing Ascher’s popular 
i\ Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” on Monday Evening next, 
at St. Mary’s Hall, Cheshunt. 

















“THE SPRING.” 
\ ISS EDITH SHIELD will sing, at Cheshunt, on 
Monday next, Wellington Guernsey’s admired Ballad, * THE SPRING.” 


“T know where, by life's wayside, 
There is a crystal spring.” 


“THE SONG OF MAY.” 
\ ISS HELEN BYRON will sing W. Vincent Wallace’s 


admired ‘SONG OF MAY,” on Monday Evening, at St. Mary's Hall, 
Cheshunt. 


Heke REICHARDT’S much admired Song, “I LOVE, 
it AND 1 AM LOVED” (J’aime, je suis aimé!), will be sung by Miss Josephine 
Sherrington during her present tour in the provinces, 


M 8S ELIZA HEYWOOD (Contralto). For Concerts, 


Oratorios, &c, Address—1, Blenheim Terrace, Stretford Road, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, 


ISS JULIA ELTON begs to announce her return to 


town for the Winter Season.—14, Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 


\ R. E. ADAMS, Operatic Comedian, Manager and 
, Author, General Entrépreneur and Director for Comic Opera, Burlesque 
= First-Class Musical Entertainments, for London and the Provinces. 
Ys ae Tuition for the Stage, with every facility to eligible aspirants, 
oreign Productions Translated and Adapted for English representation. 


Pings interviews, from 12 to 3, at Mr. Boosey’s, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent 


()RGaNIstT AND CHOIRMASTER required for the 























HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN.— 
M. RIVIERE’S CONCERTS.--EVERY EVENING at Eight. The following 
artists will appear during the week:—Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Helen D'Alton, Miss Alexandrina Dwight, Mdlle. Cornelie D’Anka, 
and Madame Deweric Lablache. Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. J. H. Pearson, Signor 
Caravozlia, Herr Werrenrath, Signor Federici, and Mr, George Perren. Malle, 
Marie Secretain, Pianoforte ; Mons, Sainton, Violin; Mons, Brindis, Violia; Herr 
Josef Gung'l and Mr, J, Levy, Cornet-a-Pistons, 


Conductor—M. RIVIERE. 


Mdlle. CARLOTTA PATTI will positively appear on Saturday, October 4th, 
Monpay next, New and Popular Music. 
Turspay, Miss Edith Wynne and party. 
Wepnespay, Classical Night. 

Tuvrspay, Scotch Ballad Night. 

Frivay, Rossini’s ‘‘STABAT MATER,” 
Saturpay, Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 

Splendid Decorations, Ferneries, Fountains, 


Refreshments by Messrs, A. and 8. Gatti. 
at 7.30; Commence at 8. 


Plants, Exotics, 
Promenade, One Shilling. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Jonn Russet. 


THE New National Song, “LET THE HILLS 

RESOUND.” Words by L. H. F. Du Terreavx. Music by Brintey 
Ricwarps. ‘There is no musical reason whatever why ‘Let the Hills Resound’ 
should not enjoy as much popularity as ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales.’ "— Vide 
Musical World, ‘The second great success of Mr. Brinley Richards,”—Graphic, 
3s.; free by post, 18 stamps, The part song, 13 stamps; class copy, 4 stamps. 


SOUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION.—Words by &. 


C. Hatt. “ Mr. Brinley Richards has achieved another signal success in his 
sacred part-song for a full choir."—Vide Graphic, Post free for 18 stamps. 


UESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. By Geo. 

F. West, Eleventh Edition. Post free 12 stamps. ‘‘ As a class book for 

elementary teaching in public schools, it can have few superiors.”"— Vide Daily 

Telegraph.—Sole Publishers, Robert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, N.B— 
Gratis and post free, a Catalogue of all Mr. West’s Pianoforte Music. 


\ ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL 
i ACADEMY.—The NEXT TERM begins on Monpay, October 20th, and 
Madame Sainton-Dolby will receive Candidates for admission at her resi » 71, 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W., on Saturday, October 1s, from Ten to One 
o'clock, Prospectuses can be had on application at Messrs. Chappell & Co.'s, 50, 
New Bond Street, and of Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street. 


Flowers, &c. 
Doors open 














A SIMPLE CATECHISM 
ON THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC AND PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


In the form of Question and Answer, and written in familiar language. 
BY 
E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Price 1s,, Cloth Cover. 
LAMBORN COCK, 63, New Bonp Street. 





HE first Mepau at the Vienna Expositiox, being the 
highest recompense for Material Superiority in Class XV. (including Musical 
Instruments from all countries), has been awarded the Mason and Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs, by the concurrence of the Special Jury, International Jury, and two Sub- 
Juries, including most eminent artists and experts from different countries. In com- 
parison with these, other American Organs were not found worthy of any—even an 

inferior Medal, j 

Sole Agents—Metzier & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


HE “TIMES” 


itions, 





on Herr Joser Gune’L and his 





_Parish Church, Mitcham Surrey. Two Services on Sunday, and Wednesd. 
Evening, with Choir practice, Salary, £40. i ith ‘Te re 
forwarded on or hefore October 4th, f'n, Chart Vester Olek, Mite =. 
Pp BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 

IANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 








Comp 
‘Herr Gung’! is a thorough master of his art. He writes melodies, rhythmical as 
well as catching—melodies that amateurs of dancing must love to dance to, not 
merely on account of their tunefulness, but because of their marked and unmistak~ 
able accent, 
HERR GUNG'L'’S FAVOURITE WALTZES 
Are played nightly at M, Riviers's Concerts at Covent Garden Theatro, 


Catalogues, post free, on application to A, Hammoyp & Co,, 5, Vigo Street, W, 
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Just Published, Post free, 1s. 8d., 


THE ORGAN. 
HINTS ON ITS CONSTRUCTION, PURCHASE, AND PRESERVATION. 
By W. SHEPHERDSON, M.C.O. 


Reeves & TurNeER, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


HENRIETTE’S MOST POPULAR SONGS. 


“ALWAYS ALONE” Sung by Madame Patey 
“THE KING AND I"... Sung by Mr. Santley — .. 
“THE CROSS ROADS ik Sung by Miss Edith Wynne 
i SYMPATHY” ; as Sung by Miss Enriquez .. 
aan x Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 


E. C. Booszy, 2 4 Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 








HENRIETTE’S NEW SONGS. 


“SINCE BABY LEFT US".. ick ms oa os oe oo OF 

“REQUITED a (In the Press. 

“A MODERN STORY’ (In the Press. 

“WRITING TO WIL LIE’ + (In the Press. 

“MY MORNING DRE “ig a (In the Press.) 
E. C. Boosgy, 2, L ittle ‘Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day, 
“GARDE-MOI TA FOI,” 
(“BE TRUE TO ME.") 

ROMANCE. 

COMPOSEE, ET DEDIEE A SIGNOR GARDONI, 
Par IGNACE GIBSONE. 

Price 3s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published this Day, 


‘SUMMER OF THE SILENT HEART,” 
SACRED DUET, 
For Soprano and Contralto, 
By HENRY SMART. 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


THREE SONGS FOR VOICE AND PIANOFORTE, 
With English and German Words. 
No. 1, “ THE MINSTRELS’ HOME” (Des Siingers Heimath) .. oo om 
2, ‘THE LOVELY MONTH OF MAY” (Im Wunderschinen Monat Mai) 3s, 


” 


» 3, “ VISIONS" (Traumbild) a a 


" The English Versions of the Words by “MARIA XIMENA AYES, 


The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“BEYOND THE HILLS,” 
SACRED DUET 
For Soprano and Contralto, 

Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


‘COM’ £ GEN TIL.” 
Une FANTAISIE DE SALON, 
Sur la Serenade de “‘DON PASQUALE," 
Pour le Pianoforte, 
Par RICHARD HOFFMAN. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘ MIGNON’S SONG,” 
“ Hast thou e’er seen the land where the wild citron grows?” 
Sung by 
Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
In the Opera of ‘“* MIGNON.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Music by HENRY SMART, 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 





MIGNON, 


Nypera in Three Acts, 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


8, a: 
Tur OPERA COMPLETE FoR Prano Soto a = «» Net 10 0 
All the following — are Sold at HauF the marked Priors. 


THOMAS (A.), —, ss a ae ae ne ee ver) 78 6 
ET (G,), Six Transcriptions :— 
= he : aes Bohémienne, 5s.; 2, Romance de Mignon ( Connais tu le 
pays), 5s.; 8, Duodes FHrondelles, 5s.; 4, Adieu Mignon (Mélodie), 
he 5, Polonaise de Philéne, “Je suis Titania la blonde,” 6s,; 
O Printemps (Mélodie), 4s, 


BATTMANN (J. L.), Op. 271. 
Petite Fantaisie (sans Octaves) 


BRISSLER (F.), Two “ Pot-Pourris” be 
CRAMER (S.), Two ‘‘ Bouquets de Mélodies” .. 
CROISEZ (A.), “Styrienne, Andante et Valse” 
DELAHAYE (L, L,), ‘‘ Adieu Mignon, et Danse Bohémienne”’ 
GODARD (A.), Trois TRANSCRIPTIONS FAcILEs :— 
No. L ** Recitatif et Romance de Mignon,” 3s.; 
3, ‘ Entr’acte Gavotte,” 3s, 
HESS (J. C.), Fantasia “ Styrienne, Priére” 
KETTERER (E.), Op. 209, Fantaisie brillante (Marche ‘Bohémienne,” as 
* Reveille,” “* Pastorale, ” « Danse des (Eufs,") 
KETTERER (E. ), Op. 232, Seconde Fantaisie (oman et Duo des 
Hirondelles”) . ° ° ~ “a 
KRUG (D.), Op. 245, “Grand Fantaisio” 
KRUG (D.), Op. 246, “‘ Petite Fantaisie” . 
KRUGER (Ww), Op. 142, Fantaisie Transcription (« Romance ot Duo des 


Hirondelles”) 
LYSBERG fC. B.), Op. 116, Fantaisie Transcription (Duo des Hirondelles 
tania 


et “T 

NEUSTEDT. (C. Sop" al, Fantaisie Transcription (* Romance de Mignon’ ” 
et ‘‘ Duo des Hirondelles’ ) 

NEUSTEDT (C.), Op. #1, Seconde Fantaisie Transcription (# Adieu 
Mignon et, Valse de Philene’ 3 

OESTEN (Th. j, Op. 400, Fantaisie ‘Elégante (“ Valse ‘Sty rienne, Romance 
de Mignon, Polacca”) . 

ROSELLEN (H, ), Op. 188, “ ‘Polonaise de Mignon, i Senate varige 


TREDHE (G.), Op. 123, ‘‘ Romance de Mignon,” variée 
VALIQUET (H.), Op. 81, ‘‘ Deux petites Fantaisies” . . 


PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
THOMAS (A.), Overture nS 
BERNARD (PAUL), Op. 90, Deux Suites Concertantes 6% 
STRAUSS, Premier Quadrille Be 
RUMMEL (J,), Deux Mosaiques .. 


VIOLIN iat PIANO, 


SARASATE (Op. 16), ‘Romance et Gavotte de Mignon” 


VIOLIN SOLO. 


LEVEQUE (EMILE), “‘ Six Mélodies faciles et Motifs favoris de Mignon” 


CORNET-A-PISTONS SOLO. 


GUILBAUT (E.), “ Pot-pourri sur Motifs favoris de Mignon" 


VIOLIN, HARMONIUM, AND PIANO, 
LEFEBURE- WELY. ‘Romance de Mignon” Paraphrase .. 


DANCE MUSIC—PIAN 0 SOLO. 
STRAUSS, ler Quadrille .. 

ARBAN, 2de Quadrille 

MEY, 3¢ Quadrille 

GODFREY (CHARLES), “ Mignon Waltz” 

METRA (OLIVIER), “Suite de Valses”.. 

STRAUSS, “‘ Grande Valse”. . s 

STUTZ (PHILIPPE), “‘ Polka Mazurka” . 

DESGRANGES (E.), ‘* Polka des Hirondelles” 

ZIKOFF (F.), “ Entr'acte Polka” . .. 

STRAUSS, “ Mignon Polka” 


(Editions de Heugel § Co., Paris.) 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 


Tue CompLere Opera For VoIcE AND Prano, 20s., and all the Vocal Music of 
“ Manon’ (separately), can be obtained from Doxoan Davison & Co. 





2, “‘ Danse Bohémienne,” 3s,; 


aOwrAan @ FP a aw 
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M. RIVIERE’S PROMENADE CONCERTS. 

Since our last notice of these attractive entertainments they have been 
more and more prosperous. Crowds flock to Covent Garden Theatre night 
after night, especially to the so-called “ Promenade ”"—a title, by the way, 
which has become more or Jess of a misnomer. That M. Rivitre knows how 
to vary his programmes so as to suit all tastes is evident, and hence the secret 
of his well-earnt success. The plan invented by Jullien, afterwards 
followed by Alfred Mellon, and still later by Mr. John Russell, the present 
intelligent and experienced “acting manager,” has been adopted by M. 
Rivitre, and carried out with excellent taste and judgment. Besides the 
“Operatic Selections,” as they are conventionally termed—the evenings devoted 
in a great measure to English ballads, Scotch ballads, Irish ballads (why not 
Welsh ballads ?), and the ordinary miscellaneous programmes (apart from 
the “Grand Quadrilles,” which Jullien used to make a conspicuous feature, 
but which M. Riviére seems altogether to ignore, while preserving the waltzes, 
polkas, galops, quick marches, &c.)—there have been Rossini ‘‘ nights,” Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, and Weber “nights” (conducted by Mr. Joseph Barnby), 
Gounod and Verdi ‘‘ Nights ” and “ Sacred Nights,” at which selections from 
Haydn's Creation, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater were 
given, with the aid of 200 voices from Mr. W. Carter's choir, Mr. Carter 
himself as conductor ; Miss Rose Hersee, Madame Sinico, and other competent 
artists sustaining from time to time the solo vocal parts. We have also had 
unfamiliar, and in some instances almost unknown, pieces—such, for example, 
as M. A. Duvivier’s Symphonie Fantasia on themes from his own opera of 
Deborah; M. Gounod’s quaintly humorous Funeral March of a Marionette ; 
M. Emile Guimet’s “ Grand Oriental Symphony,” La Feu de Ciel (incidental 
verses recited by Mrs. Sterling); Mr. Frederick Clay's grand March, ‘‘ The 
River of Life; and a new orchestral overture composed expressly for these 
concerts by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, who so ably fills the post of accompanist 
at the pianoforte. The performance of the first, third, and fourth of these 
were directed by the composers in person. Without our entering further into 
historical details, it will be understood from the foregoing that M. Riviére is 
carrying on his enterprise with increasing spirit. His orchestra of 100 
performers stands him in good stead; and, moreover, he knows well how to 
marshal and direct it. 

Perhaps M. Riviére’s most recent and valuable acquisition is Herr 
Josef Gung’l, the renowned waltz composer and conductor, worthy member of 
that illustrious group in which Strauss the elder, Labitzky, Jullien, and Strauss 
the younger, stand out as prominent figures. Herr Gung’l is a thorough master 
of his art. He writes melodies, rhythmical as well as catching—melodies 
that amateurs of dancing must love to dance to, not merely on account of their 
tunefulness, but because of their marked and unmistakable accent. In fellow- 
ship with the younger Strauss (Johann Strauss) and our own Godfrey, we may 
fairly look upon Herr Gung’l as among the last of the race of the genuine waltz 
composers, In addition to this, Herr Gung’l is a capital musician, and 
arranges his waltzes for the orchestra in the most charmingly ingenious and 
harmonious manner, knowing the capabilities of every instrument so well that 
he can always give to each something to play, which by no means takes from, 
but rather heightens, the general effect. In his way, Herr Gung'l is a con- 
spicuous man, and the celebrity which belongs to him has been honestly striven 
for and won. For a composer of waltzes it is as difficult to produce a really 
fine waltz as for a composer of symphonies it is difficult to produce a really 
fine symphony. Whatever is good in its kind—no matter the form, no matter 
the pretensions —is good guand méme ; and this holds as well of a bond fide 
dance as of anything else in the category of musical production. How many 
sterling things Herr Gung’l has brought forward at the concerts of M. Riviére, 
since his first appearance, wide as is his fame in England, need 
not be recounted. Such waltzes as the “ Amoretten,” the ‘ Visionen,” the 
“Soldaten Lieder ;” such polkas as the “‘ Marietta,” “Schén Suschen,”“ Blau 
Veilchen” (a polka-mazurka, by the way), and such quick marches as the 
“Hungarian,” speak for themselves. The admirers of Herr Gung’l, neverthe- 
less, may with some show of reason complain that their favourite has been 
allowed too few opportunities of communicating the extent and variety of his 
repertory, and that the “ Amoretten Tanze ” and “ Marietta Polka” have figured 
somewhat too often in the programmes. Whata skilful conductor Herr Gung’l 
is, how quiet and undemonstrative, while firm and sure, it is unnecessary to 
add. To hear his music as now performed is to know how admirably it is 
conducted, 

The concerts of last week presented many attractions, On Monday 





there was a miscellaneous programme, which, though excellent in its kind, 
calls for no particular record. On Tuesday, the first part was entirely taken up 
by a selection from the compositions of Herr Richard Wagner, comprising 
excerpts, vocal and instrumental, from the operas of Rienzi, Tannhduser, and 
Lohengrin, and an ait from the Fliegende Hollander, the whole concluding 
with the “Grand Kaiser March,” one of the master’s latest compositions, 
All these, including the March, in which the band of the Royal Artillery took 
part, are more or less familiar to the London musical public, although the works 
from which the operatic fragments were taken—so often persistently announced 
in the prospectuses of our Italian Operas—are still awaiting the time when, as 
in Germany and (proh pudor !) in Italy (don’t let us speak of France, where 
Tannhduser was so scurvily treated by the Parisians), they may be judged and 
appreciated in their integrity. Until then all the vexed controversy about 
the Prophet of the “‘ Zukunft” and his merits must inevitably remain in statu 
quo; those to whom the advantage has been given of listening to his operas 
abroad perforce reserving the full expression of their opinions. The overture 
to Tannhduser is hardly less well known among us than the overtures to 
Guillaume Tell and Masaniello; while the March from the same opera has of 
late years been played very nearly as often as the Processional March from 
Meyerbeer’s Prophete, and the Wedding March from Mendelssohn’s incidental 
music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream—with neither of which can it be 
compared. Wagner himself would not willingly be judged by these detached 
pieces—the ‘ Kaiser March” excepted, which, belonging to his matured style, 
the style he henceforth vows adherence to, exhibits, more or less emphatically, 
all those peculiar characteristics for which he is famous. The increas- 
ing desire to know more about the works of this very original, eccentric 
self-satisfied, and extraordinary man, who, composing incessantly and 
laboriously himself, is at the same time the severest, most uncompromising, 
and, not unfrequently, most illiberal censor of his contemporaries, and also 
of those who no longer survive to answer him, is undeniable; and every fresh 
opportunity of testing the value of his abstruse theories, his bold and occasionally 
reckless assertions, by the actual result, as set forth in his own compositions, 
should be accepted as a boon. Of course, M. Riviere was well advised in 
choosing for his concerts such pieces as have already been received with 
applause. Looked at from this point of view, nothing could be more satis- 
fatory than his Wagner programme, which brought together an audience as 
enthusiastic as it was thronged. Mr. Dannreuther is the Iamblicus on whom 
we may count to initiate us still further into these “ Elensinian Mysteries.” 
Richard Wagner, or we ate greatly mistaken, would disdain to reveal him- 
self to the world through the medium of a “Promenade.” ‘The singers at the 
concert in question were Signor Gustave Garcia (re-called after his second air), 
Mdme. Linas Martorelli, and Herr Werrenrath, the last of whem was com- 
pelled to repeat an air from the Flying Dutchman. 

The “ Weber Night” would have been interesting alone on account of the 
programme containing one of the few essays made by the composer of 
Der Freischiitz, Huryanthe, and Oberon, in the orchestral symphonic form, 
the Symphony in C major; on the whole, it is true, a somewhat unsatisfactory 
example of the talent of an unquestionable genius, and the more so of one 
who turned Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony into ridicule, and declared that, 
when Beethoven composed his seventh, the immortal “A major,” the mighty 
master was on the verge of lunacy. But Weber, who could conceive and 
develop marvellous dramatic overtures, was never destined to excel in the 
composition of quartets or symphonies, abstract music in these elaborate forms 
being hardly within his grasp. Nevertheless, the © major Symphony was 
welcome, if only because we are permitted so few opportunities of hearing it. 

The Scotch Ballad Concert needs no particular record. 

The concert on Friday included a selection of Mendelssohn’s Athaliah, 
conducted by Mr. W. Carter, with Madame Florence Lancia, Madame Demeric 
Lablache, and Miss Julian (who were encored in the beautiful trio, ‘‘ Hearts 
feel that love Thee,”) as principal solo vocalists. The concert on Saturday 
night was as fair a specimen as could be desired of the ordinary miscellaneous 
entertainment now in vogue. It began with a spirited performance of the 
overture to Rossini’s Gazza Ladra, followed by the quartet, ‘‘ Over the dark 
blue waters,” from Weber’s Oberon, well sung by Mdlle. José Sherrington, 
Madame Poole, Messrs. Wallace Wells and Hilton, and well accompanied on 
the pianoforte (where were the orchestral parts ?), by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. We 
had, then, a solo on the violin, “St. Patrick’s Day,” composed by M. Vieux- 
temps, and played by M. Alexandre Cornelis, who, being encored, gave another 
morceau panied in both on the pianoforte by Mr. Clarke; and then 
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Mr. Hullah’s “Storm,” sung by Madame Poole. This series of pieces was 
succeeded by M. Rivitre’s variations on the most terribly hackneyed of Swiss 
airs—variations, however, which answer their purpose, inasmuch as they 
afford some of the best solo players—Mr. W. L. Barrett (flute), Mr. C. A. 
Clinton (clarinet), Mr. W. A. Eayres (violin), Mr. Levy, still one of the 
“ stars” of the season (cornet), Mr. C. Engle (oboe), Mr. Wotton (bassoon), 
Mr. F. Berry (piccolo), M. St. Jacome, “ Collinet redivivus” (flageolet), 
Messrs. Badderly, Tull, and Horrocks (trombones), and Mr. C. Saunders 
(cuphonium)—opportunities of exhibiting to advantage their individual 
acquirements. The variations are skilfully contrived with that view ; and 
the fantasia—‘* La Fiancée d’Appenzel”*—is of its kind as effective as could 
be desired. “In shelter’d vale.” the most popular and lasting of the songs 
composed by the whilome great Lasso, Herr Formes, fairly sung by Mr. Hilton, 
who possesses a voice worth cultivation; “Ah vous dirai-je Mamam,” with 
the variations of Adolphe Adam, fluently executed by Mdlle. José Sherring- 
ton (re-called); the “ Thorn,” sung by Mr. Wallace Wells (re-called) ; and 
“My long hair is braided,” a florid air from Vincent Wallace’s Amber Witch, 
sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, who was received with wonderful 
cordiality, completed the vocal selection. A concertante for “ cors de chasse,” 
by “the celebrated quartet from the Grand Opera and principal concerts in 
Paris,” under the direction of M. Frontier de Labarre, was, to say the least, 
a singular and unexpected display. The audience, at first inclined to giggle, 
the exhibition being more calculated to excite laughter than tears, afterwards 
became indulgent, and, with great good humour applauded the execu- 
tants. The first part of the concert ended with “ Albion,” a so-called 
“ grand national fantasia,” by Mr. Charles Bactens—English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Welsh tunes, with “God save the Queen,” and‘ Rule Britannia ” 
as “ tags,” being presented in a sort of olla podrida—of which we have had 
more or less notable examples from the earliest days of Jullien downwards, 
The second part opened with the grand march from Gounod’s Leine de Saba, 
for full orchestra, chorus, and military band, followed by a pianoforte solo (Le 
Pré aux Cleres), one of the too-soon-forgotten pieces of Henri Herz, a 
monarch in his day, brilliantly played by Mdlle. Marie Secretain, who, as well 
as a young English pianist, Miss Ada Lester, Mr. J. B. Colyns (of Brussels), 
and Madlle. Liebe, the talented violinists, have rendered valuable services. A 
ballad by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, encored, as a matter of course; a 
cornet solo by Mr. Levy, also, as a matter of course, encored ; a polka by Herr 
Gung’l, whose “ Amoretten” had already been encored in Part I., and 
whose “ Marietta” in Part II. met with a similar compliment, &c., came 
in due succession. The house was 
crowded in every part. 

For theweek just ended we have had a night of “* Popular and New Music ;” a 
second “ Wagner Night ;” a “ Mendelssohn Night "—styled, not without good 
reason, “classical” (conductor, Mr. Barnby); an “ English Ballad Night ;” 
and Handel's oratorio Samson (selections from ?); the usual “ Miscellaneous 


About these a mere mention must. suffice. 


Night” being advertised for this evening. The engagement of Mdme. 
Carlotta Patti begins on the 4th of October. 


Mauipran’s Versatitiry.—“ Directly we got home Malibran sat down 
to the piano and sang for an hour, At last, however, she called out to 
Thalberg: ‘ Venez jouer quelque chose, j'ai besoin de me reposer,’ the 
repose consisting in finishing a most charming landscape, in water-colours 
(an art in which she was self-taught), Thalberg played by heart, and 
in a most masterly way, several of his ‘ Studies’ and fragments of 
a newly-written Rondo, then my ‘ Studies,’ ‘ Allegri di Bravura,’ and ‘ G 
minor Concerto. We had supper afterwards; there again it was 
Malibran who kept us all going. She gave us the richest imitations of 
Sir George Smart, the singers Knyvett, Braham, Philipps, and Vaughan, 
who had sung with her at a concert given by the Duchess of C. ; taking 
off the fat Duchess herself as she condescendingly patronised ‘her’ 
artists, and winding up with thecracked voiceand nasal tonesof Lady —, 
who inflicted ‘ Home, sweet Home’ on the company. Suddenly her 
comic vein came to a full stop; then she gave, in the thorough German 
style, the scena from Freischiitz, with German words, and a whole series 
of German songs by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, and my humble 
self; lastly, she took a turn with Don Juan, being familiar not only 
with the music of Zerlina, her own part, but knowing by heart every 
note in the opera, which she could play and sing from beginning to end. 
She went on playing and singing alternately until eleven o'clock, fresh 
to the last in voice and spirits, When she left us we were all rapturous 
about her music, languages, painting ; but what we liked best was her 
artlessness and amiability."—The Life of Moscheles, 





ACTION FOR LIBEL. 


In THE Excuequer or Pieas.—Leeps Summer AssizeEs, Aud, 18th, 1873. 
Before Mr. Baron Pontock and a Special Jury. 


KIRKMAN v, POHLMANN, 
[Transcript from Messrs. MArrEeN and Mereprru’s Shorthand Notes, ] 


Counsel for the Plaintiff—Mr. Frexp, Q.C., and Mr. LawRancE (Instructed 
by Messrs. Dop and Lonesrarrr, London). 
Counsel for the Defendant—Mr. D. Seymour, Q.C., and Mr. Girsoys 
(Instructed by Messrs. Norris and Co,, Halifax), 

Mr, Lawrance opened the pleadings, 

Mr, Kield stated the plaintiff’s case as follows :—May it please your 
Lordship, Gentlemen of the Jury, the plaintiff in this case, Mr. 
Kirkman, carries on his business in London as a pianoforte maker, and 
I believe he and his predecessors have carried on that business for 
something like 140 years, He has a large business, and, amongst 
other things in modern times, he has invented a very considerable 
improvement (or what he and a great many persons in the musical 
profession think is an improvement) by the introduction of stecl in the 
manufacture of pianos. Steel, you know, is becoming a most valuxble 
thing in all directions, taking the place of iron to a great extent, and a 
certain part of the piano, which formerly was made of cast or wrought 
iron, is now made of steel. ‘There is a frame inside the piano and a 
tension plate, and the strings are stretched across from one end to the 
other. The resisting portion of that was formerly made of ca-t or 
wrought iron, but Mr. Kirkman has invented a mode of using steel for 
the purpose of the frame as well as the tension bars, and that, in his 
judgment, and in the judgment ofa great portion of the musical world, 
produces a very considerable amount of brilliancy of tone and improve- 
ment generally in the piano, For that improvement he took out a 
patent some time in the year 1870, and he has made what we may call 
his trade mark—this label which I hold in my hand—‘ Patent Steel 
Grand.” That is the denomination that he gives to his pianos, which he 
manufactures under that patent, In point of fact, in the trade the new 
“Steel Grand” has become associated with Kirkman, and it is his in- 
vention—one which everybody knows belongs to him ; so that one may 
almost say that these are convertible terms, and that a Patent Steel 
Grand means a piano manufactured by Mr. Kirkman. Gentlemen, that 
being so, he has advertised these pianos very largely, and I had better 
read to you the class of advertisement he issues for the purpose of 
explaining to the public at large what is the nature of his invention, 
“By Her Majesty’s Letters Patent.—Kirkman & Sons’ new Patent 
Steel Grand Pianos,” 1 draw attention to the words “ Steel Grand,” 
because you will find they bear very considerably on the conduct of the 
defendant, and what he has done on the occasion complained of. He 
says, “ the improvement in the construction of these pianos consists in 
the employment of steel in the tension bars and wrest plank of the 
instrument, instead of cast or wrought iron or wood.” Then he goes 
on to state the prices of the “ Patent Steel Grands” (you observe the 
words he uses); first, “Concert Grands,” the largest size known; 
second, ‘‘ Drawing Room Grands;” third, “ Boudoir Grands;” fourth, 
“‘ Semi-Grands,” Therefore, you have here the application of steel for 
the purpose of manufacturing pianos known as “ Steel Grands,” divided 
into four classes—Concert Grands, Drawing Room Grands, Boudoir 
Grands, and Semi-Grands, Gentlemen, having now told you who the 
plaintiff is, and what his position is, let me say a word about the de- 
fendant. The defendant, Mr. Pohlmann, is a musical instrument seller 
(I am not sure that he does not manufacture also) in Halifax ; and this 
actionis brought against him for avery unfounded, and, to Mr, Kirkman’s 
trade and business, a very mischievous statement made by Mr, Pohl- 
mann, and circulated as widely as he could possibly circulate it. ‘The 
circumstances under which the thing was done were these :—A Mr. 
Hemmingway, of Halifax, had in the month of January last, on the 
9th, 10th, 11th, and 18th, an exhibition of pianos in the Drill Hall, at 
Halifax. He invited the public to come in and see the pianos—he 
being a person interested in the sale of those pianos—and he gave a 
concert on the 13th at the Drill Shed for the purpose of assisting in 
that, and amusing the public at Halifax. Amongst the pianos which 
he so had on show there were several of Kirkman’s, of which these 
were two: No. 1 was a magnificent ebony and ormolu inlaid concert 
grand by Kirkman, not mentioning steel at all, you will observe, and 
therefore being one of the old construction of wood and iron, But then 
he had also “ one Walnutwood Boudoir Steel Grand.” Now you will 
recollect what I showed you just now. The defendant, Mr, Pohlmann, 
has a son, and on the morning of the 9th January, when the exhibition 
was first opened, Mr. Pohlmann’s son came there, as he had a perfect 
right to do, to look over the pianofortes, and then the next day, on the 
10th, as the public went into the show-room to see the pianofortes, Mr. 
Pohlmann, by means of boys and others, put into the hands of every- 
body going into the shed what he calls a “ caution,” Now, gentlemen, 
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Mr, Pohlmann has a right to speak of his own wares in any way he 
pleases; he may aver that his wares are better than Kirkman’s. But 
in—J wont say “‘ puffing’—vending his own wares he has no right 
whatever untruly to charge another maker that he falsely manufactures 
athing. Now, gentlemen, I will read you the caution which is the 
foundation of this action, and I think yon will say that a more 
mischievous thing as regards Mr. Kirkman and his pianos can hardly 
be imagined, or one more likely to do him injury in his business; 
“ Caution.—To the musical public. Ordinary foreign made pianos, 
with the usual wood back and iron plate in front, are now exhibited, 
and offered for sale in Halifax, as iron cottage and horizontal grands, 
with the names of second class London houses upon them, professing 
to be the makers; also “Steel Grand” pianofortes are advertised which 
have no more steel in their construction than any other common piano,” 
Now, the only person who advertises Steel Grands, and with whom 
Steel Grand Pianos were essentially connected, was Mr. Kirkman. 
Therefore here you have a most mischievous allegation, stating that 
Mr. Kirkman’s pianos had no more steel in their construction than any 
other piano. Not satisfied with handing that to everybody who went 
into the Drill Shed on those four days in January, he distributed them 
at ‘l'odmorden, Cleckheaton, and other places in the neighbourhood, 
as though he were determined to do all the mischief he possibly could. 
Well, gentlemen, of course, as soon as that came to Mr. Kirkman’s 
knowledge he immediately consulted his solicitors, who wrote to the 
defendant a letter drawing his attention to the injury which Mr. 
Kirkman has sustained. That is dated the 23rd of January 1873, and 
the answer to it, I suppose, contains the defendant’s case. I am going 
te read them both to you in order to show how utterly unfounded the 
case proposed to be set up this day is. On the 23rd of January 
Messrs. Dod & Longstaff wrote to the defendants this letter:— 
“ Gentlemen,—Messrs. Kirkman & Son, of Soho Square, have con- 
sulted us upon the subject of a printed document, headed ‘ Caution,’ 
which you have caused to be widely circulated in Halifax, and wherein 
you state, among other things, that ‘‘‘Steel Grand” pianofortes are 
advertised which have no more steel in their construction than any 
other common pianofortes,’ Our clients are aware that this is intended 
to refer to their pianofortes, as indeed it must, seeing that they are the 
role patentees of, and the only persons making and advertising, ‘ Steel 
Grand’ pianofortes, and we have to give you notice that unless you at 
once signify your willingness to apologise for this libellous statement 
with regard to their pianofortes, and to acknowledge that it is not 
founded in fact, and to advertise this apology and acknowledgment as 
widely as you have advertised your ‘caution,’ or otherwise as Messrs. 
Kirkman & Son may desire, and to pay our charges in the matter, an 
action will at once be commenced against you to recover such damages 
as a jury may under the circumstances award. We must request to 
hear trom you satisfactorily in the course of this week, and if Messrs, 
Kirkman & Son are to be left to their legal remedy, you had better 
refer us to your solicitors.” Upon that we got this answer from Mr. 
Pohlmann ;—‘‘ 27th January 1873—— 

Mr, Seymour—Your Lordship will forgive me for interrupting. I 
call your Lordship’s particular attention to this reply, because it 
simplifies the matter, for it really discloses very much my case. 

Mr, Field—This is the answer—‘“ In reply to yours of the 23rd, our 
‘ Caution’ advertisement was entirely local, and, as it states, referred to 
pianofortes advertised and cffered for sale in Halifax.” So, of course, 
was Mr, Kirkman’s, and I say that refers to Mr. Kirkman’s pianofortes, 
for there were no Steel Grand Pianofortes except Kirkman’s advertised 
and offered for sale in Halifax. ‘We have never seen or heard 
of any advertisement issued by Messrs, Kirkman in Halifax, or else- 
where, respecting Steel Grand Pianos, and they are in error in suppos- 
ing it referred to them specially or personally.” Why, gentlemen, 
these advertisements of Mr. Kirkman’s, which I have read to you, were 
publicly advertised continually in the newspapers over and over again ; 
therefore, he is in error again there. “The enclosed advertisment of 
Mr. Hemmingway’s will prove that Steel Grands are advertised in 
Halifax by other makers.” Now, that enclosed advertisement, first of 
all, was not in existence at the time he wrote this caution. It did appear 
Afterwards, and what the defendant has done has been to try to seek to 
justify his libel by means of that advertisement, which did not appear 
till several days afterwards, and which, even when it is produced, does 
hot bear out his statement, ‘I'hen he says, “Mr. Pohlmann examined 
4 plano at the Mechanics’ Hall, which was represented to be one of 
Messrs, Kirkman's Steel Grand Pianvs; it was not a Grand Piano atall, 
but was in fact a Trichord Cottage Piano, with wood back and iron 
plate in front, and the common simple English Sticker Action. The 
label on the piano described it as an Iron Upright Grand,” I will 
show you what that was; it had on it a Jabel like this— lull Trichord 
Iron Upright Grand.” « And we are in a position to prove that this 
instrument was sold and invoiced as a ‘Steel Grand’ by Kirkman, but 
we do not suppose that this was done with the knowledge or sanction 
of Messrs, Kirkman.” Gentlemen, it is utterly immaterial to Messrs. 





Kirkman whether the defendant is prepared to prove that or not. If 
he had said that a piano had been advertised in that way, he would 
have been perfectly right. Mr. Kirkman complains that the charge is 
that he advertised Steel Grand Pianos having no more steel in them 
than any other common piano. Now, I shall call Mr. Hemmingway 
before you, who, if my friend likes to cross-examine him, will tell you 
all about any piano of Mr. Kirkman’s make he ever sold, and you will 
find that this has nothing whatever to do with the case. Then he goes 
on—‘* A piano was advertised by Mr. Hemmingway, on view at the 
Drill Shed, on the 11th and 12th of this month, asa Walnut Steel 
Upright Grand, by Kirkman. Mr. Pohlmann has not seen this instru- 
ment, but was informed that on the label it was also described as an 
‘Tron Upright Grand.’” ‘That is perfectly true; there is the label 
[exhibiting a label], but that has nothing to do with this matter. “It 
is quite new information to us that Messrs. Kirkman have a patent for 
Steel Grand Pianos, but at present we are at a loss to understand what 
is meant by a‘ Steel Grand.’” Gentlemen, it is a very unfortunate 
and curious thing that he should not know what is meant by it, and 
yet that he should in this very “ Caution” have put in the words “ Steel 
Grand” in inverted commas; and yet he now pretends by this letter 
that he did not know the meaning of it, although he makes it in the 
label a definition and indication of a certain make of piano, by putting 
the words in inverted commas, ‘‘Steel Grand,” the context showing 
that he knows it is an improvement on the ordinary piano. Then he 
goes on to say, “ Does it mean a piano made of steel” (do look at the 
absurdity of this), “‘or a piano made with the usual wood back, and a 
steel plate instead of an iron plate? We shall be glad if Messrs. 
Kirkman wil] inform us what they mean by a Steel Grand Piano, or 
what they claim as their special right to the words steel or grand as 
applied to pianos, and we promise them on our part to take care not to ~ 
interfere with their legal rights. Our ‘Caution’ advertisement we 
believe to be perfectly true.” Gentlemen, although he says that in 
his letter, he has not thought it right to put it on record now. ‘There- 
fore we are not at all troubled with that; because, although he says 
he believes it to be true, he has not ventured to assert that Kirkman’s 
pianos have no more steel in their construction than any other common 
piano, or anything of the kind. Then he says, ‘‘ Our object in issuing 
it was to prevent our friends and the public in Halifax from being 
deceived by the false and absurd statements made by sone of the 
dealers here. ‘The following is one more sample in addition to those 
already referred to. It is painted up in very large letters at the Halifax 
railway station, covering the end ofa building, ‘ Registered trade mark, 
the Globe, Lucas & Pyne, piano wanutacturers, 80, Bishopgate 
Street, London.’ It is also advertised in various other ways, that 
‘ These instruments are manufactured solely for W. Hemmingway on 
the German principle, with steel bridges, producing a magnificent 
quality of tone, and though so low in price as 22 guineas, are warranted 
to be made of the best materials.’ Messrs, Kirkman will be aware that 
no such firm of pianoforte makers is in existence, and that the instru- 
ments are spurious, being made by small inferior makers. We think 
that all honest and respectable makers and dealers will agree with us 
that it is time the public were put on their guard as to such state- 
nents. We shall be glad to receive a reply, and hope our explanation 
will be satisfactory, and prove to Messrs. Kirkman that we have no 
wish to interfere with them, We remain, Gentlemen, yours respect- 
fully, Pohlmann & Son.” Gentlemen, the advertisement that he 
refers to there does not at all carry out what he says, because it merely 
speaks of a quantity of pianos, both iron and steel, by the most 
celebrated makers which are advertised—among others by Mr. 
Kirkman, Then, on the 30th January, comes the answer to that— 
* Sir, we have duly received your letter of the 27th instant, which 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory for a moment. Everybody reading 
your caution would naturally suppose it was intended to apply to Steel 
Grand Pianofortes of Messrs, Kirkman, the manufacturers, and you 
must as publicly make it clear that such was not the case, and that it 
was not true in respect of them or their instruments.” Now really, 
gentleman, that is all we ask to-day—that it shall be made satisfactory 
and clear to the public that the defendant did not intend to charge 
Messrs. Kirkman with this gross fraud of selling or advertising Patent 
Steel Grand Pianos that do not contain in their construction any more 
steel than an ordinary piano. ‘“ This action can be stayed upon your 
signifying your willingness todo what our clients require you to do, 
and to free them from law charges.” Nothing can be more reasonable 
than that; but so far from doing that, we are obliged to bring this action ; 
and when the action is brought there is no justification at all put on 
the record; and, really, under these circumstances, 1 think I am 
entitled to ask at your hands, unless my friend meets this case in a 
proper spirit—which I should be very glad to see—that you will give a 
serivus sum ; because I shall prove to you that it really has influenced 
the sale of the plaintifi’s pianos in Halifax considerably. All the 
lialifax dealers distinctly say they cannot sell these instraments at 
all until this matter is entirely cleared up, so that the public nay 
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understand that for a Steel Grand they are getting a Steel Grand. 
With regard to these two pianos mentioned in Mr. Pohlmann’s letter, if 
it be at all material—I cannot see that it is—I will call Mr. Heming- 
way to prove the occasion, and I will leave my friend to cross-examine 
him in any way he likes about that matter. But that has nothing to 
do with Messrs. Kirkman, Messrs, Kirkman carry on their business in 
this way by selling their pianos at various places. 
been found most injurious to their business, and they have no alterna- 
tive but to come before a jury and seek the redress which I am sure they 
will receive at your hands. 
(To be continued.) 
—_o-— 
MUSIC IN DUBLIN. 


‘The Italian Opera season at the Theatre Royal began on 
September 15, with a performance of La Favorita. We extract 
notices of the leading artists from the Jrish Times :— 

‘ Mdlle. Tietjens assumed (for the first time in Dublin) the part of 
the hapless favourite, and we may at once state that her voice is as 
fresh and powerful, and her execution as unapproachable as at any 
time since her earliest visit to Dublin. ‘O mio Fernando’ was rendered 
with such faultless expression that an encore became imperative ; but 
it was in the fourth act that her great powers shone resplendent ; 
nothing finer has been witnessed for a long time. Mdlle. Bauermeister 
did well, and there is no more useful member in Mr. Mapleson’s 
company than this clever lady. Of the new tenor, Signor Aramburo, 
we must record his having attained a success, but not of a character 
which would constitute him a first favourite with opera-goers. As tenors 
go at present we onght, we suppose, to be thankful for even Signor 
Aramburo, Of Signor Perkins we can speak favourably, though not 
so laudaciously (sie) as we had hoped. He suffered from great nervous- 
ness in appearing at first, which marred his opening recitative. His 
greatest effort was made in the fourth act, while standing at the Cross. 
Signor Perkins has a rich, mellow, and sonorous organ, and will doubt- 
less prove a valuable acquisition to Her Majesty’s Opera Company. 
He is of commanding height and fine appearance, The part of Don 
Alfonso was assumed by Signor Sterbini. Signor Sterbini is a good 
actor, and exhibited familiarity with the part, but he does not possess 
a voice of sufficient power and quality to occupy the position of a 
leading baritone. 1n a less important character this gentleman would 
prove acceptable. Signor Li Calsi conducted with his accustomed 
great ability.” 

A concert given by Lady Jenkinson is thus noticed :— 

“ When a lady of quality seeks to promote the study of music, and 
uses her necessarily great influence in its cause, public curiosity be- 
comes excited. Such may be said of Lady Jenkinson, who, with 
commendable enthusiasm, has started the idea of founding a “ ‘Thalberg 
Scholarship,” having for its object the promotion of musical art in both 
England and Ireland. Lady Jenkinson enjoys the highest reputation 
ainong distinguished musicians in London, and her fostering care has 
ever been vouchsafed to students of the delightful science which she 
herself has so successfully cultivated. Her idea is truly national, and 
the means which she has adopted to give it effect are most worthy. 
In furtherance of her intention she gave a concert yesterday afternoon 
at Mr. Cecil Guinness’s mansion, Stephen's Green, under the able 
conductorship of Professor Glover, at which Madame Sinico, Mdlle. 
Justine Macvitz, Mdlle, Roze, Signor Orio, Signor Borella, and Signor 
Giulio Perkins appeared and sang a choice selection of their best-known 
pieces, Some distinguished amateurs also assisted ; and Mrs. Mackay, 
the eminent harpist, and her pupils, contributed to make up a concert 
charming of its kind, and admirably calculated to raise the tone of 
appreciation of musical art in Dublin. ‘Lhere was a singular propriety 
in the giving of the concert. Lady Jenkinson was herself one of the 
most favoured pupils of ‘Thalberg, and in style, brilliancy, and expressive 
power she fully justifies the confidence which her illustrious master 
reposed in her executive and esthetical abilities. It is to be hoped 
that Lady Jenkinson’s admirable idea will prove fruitful in inducing a 
study of the science to which her life has been devoted, and which she 
so admirably illustrates in her own person,” 

The citizens of Dublin have recently enjoyed other operas than 
those supplied by Mr. Mapleson’s troupe. A company, including 
Mdme. Corani, Miss Annie Sinclair, Signor Serazzi, and Signor 
Foli, carried through a short season at the Gaiety, and, by all 
accounts, with fair success. In its notice of a performance of 
Norma, the Lrish Times observed :— 

“Signor Serazzi gave the ‘Me Protegge’ in good style, with a 
fulness and power and tone for which we were scarcely prepared. 
Mdme, Corani made her appearance amidst much applause. She 
gave the declamatory passage preceding the ‘ Casta Diva’ superbly, 
and sang that lovely prayer with inimitable grace and feeling, and 
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the allegro, ‘Ah beno a me ritorna,’ with brilliant effect. Miss 
Annie Sinclair made her début on the Italian stage in the part of 
Adalgisa, and sustained her previously high reputation as a vocalist by 
a really excellent performance under very trying circumstances, She 
has a peculiarly sweet and tuneful. voice, mezzo-soprano in register, 
and of charming quality. She evinced the most careful culture and 
great intelligence, and when more at home in Italian opera will, we 
are sure, make an undoubted success. Her soliloquy, concluding with 
the prayer at the Altar of Irminsal, was so charmingly rendered, and 
her manner was 8o modest, unaffected, and graceful, that the audience 
applauded her efforts most cordially. Her duet with Pollio (in which 
the tenor was also excellent), called for a still warmer recognition ; 
and in the difficult scene with Norma she was, in point of singing, 
fully equal to the situation, and in the acting lacked only a 
little more spirit. In this scene, where the Druid Priestess 
vents her ire on her betrayer, Madame Corani, was magnificent, and 
the ‘O de qual sei vettima,’ though taken somewhat too quickly, 
was admirably sung,and appropriately concluded this portion of the opera. 
Norma’s scene with the children was a most effective one, in which 
Madame Corani displayed to the full her great histrionic powers, 
‘Deh! conte li prendi,’ ‘Mira o Norma,’ and ‘Si fino ali ore estreme,’ 
in the hands of Madame Corani and Miss Sinclair, formed the strong 
point of the opera. The young débutante fairly astonished the audience 
by the delicacy and precision of her vocalism, and the spontaneous 
encore which followed could receive no denial. After bowing their 
acknowledgments several times, the vocalists repeated the last portion. 
Signor Foli’s great solo, ‘Ah! del tebro,’ received similar recognition. 
but the accomplished basso simply bowed in reply. The last act was 
unexceptionally performed, Madame Corani, Signor Foli, and Signor 
Serazzi sustaining their parts perfectly.” 
ape 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


The present week has been an active one at Covent Garden, 
and certainly no less successful than the best of its predecessors 
as far as regards public patronage. Monday’s scheme was wholly 
of a miscellaneous character, comprising an overture, well written 
and effective, by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, and a “ Legend” for 
orchestra and two harps obbligati, the work of Mr. Charles 
Oberthiir. The music, which is melodious and characteristic, 
was admirably interpreted by the Misses Wade and Molteno, 
who are pupils of the composer, and promising aspirants for fame 
in cennection with the instrument he knows so well how to use. 
Other features of the concert were a violin solo by Mdlle. Liebe 
(encored),and the successful débutof Mdlle. Marini, asisterof Mdme. 
Sinico, who was called upon to repeat “ Robert toi que j’aime.” In 
the honours paid to vocalists, Mr. Perren largely shared, he having 
to sing four songs, whereas only two were set down for him, On 
Tuesday, the Wagner selection was repeated with a success 
hardly less than that which marked its first performance ; and, 
on Wednesday, a Mendelssohn programme attracted a large 
number of amateurs. Mr. Barnby conducted very efficiently a 
group of works, including the overture to Jtuy Blas, the A minor 
symphony (Scotch), two movements of the Concerto in G minor, 
and the Wedding March, as well as ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death” (Mr. Pearson), and ‘‘O rest in the Lord” (Mdme. 
Demeric Lablache). ‘The symphony was, on the whole, well 
played ; the violins specially distinguishing themselves both in 
the opening movement and in the Adagio, the theme of which 
they “sang” with admirable unity and expression. Taking 
everything into account, it was impossible not to be pleased with 
the performance, the more because it held the audience to the 
end in a state of fixed attention. Why Mdlle. Secretain did not 
play the whole of the Concerto was not stated. It is probable, 
however, that a wise discretion led to the resolve which mutilated 
the work. Mdlle. Secretain could do little with the slow movement, 
but her execution of the Finale was spirited and appropriate. She 
was recalled amid general applause. ‘Thursday's scheme included a 
batch of English ballads, and Samson was to be performed last 
night, It need hardly be said that Herr Gung’l, Mr. Levy, and 
other essentials to “ popular ” success, still keep their ground. 


Prsru.—Count Guido Karacsonyi, Herren Franz Erkel, Johann 
Richter, and the members of the firm of Rozsavilgy & Co., called a con- 
ference of musicians and amateurs on the 7th inst., to take measures 
for solemnly celebrating the 22nd October, the Abbate Franz Liszt’s 
birthday, by a grand performance of his oratorio, Christus, which has 


never yet been performed here in its entirety. 
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BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From the «* Bristol Times.) 


On Thursday last an open rehearsal of the Bristol Festival 
Choir was given at Colston Hall, The tickets were half-a-crown 
each, and so great was the interest shown in the affair that the 
spacious hall was filled. Mr. Alfred Stone was the conductor, 
and Mr. George Risley accompanied on the organ. The choir 
consists of 300 voices, and the muster last night was highly 
satisfactory, a8 many as 260 being present. ‘The members of the 
choir give evidence of careful training, and we happen to know 
that some of them are young people moving in the highest circles, 
upon whose musical education expense has been no object. 
With such material at his command, no wonder Mr. Stone has 
got together so fine a chorus. ‘The Bristol Musical Festival 
has indeed been launched under most favourable auspices in 
every respect. ‘The principals who have been engaged are all in 
the foremost rank of their profession, the chorus is an excellent 
one, and there is every indication (and this is a most important 

oint) of a ready sale for tickets. The promoters of the festival 
in aimed high, as they have a right to do, and have only 
enlightened the public as to the names of their most distinguished 
patrons; and, on running one’s eye over the roll, an array of 
titles confronts one such as but few local societies, if any, have 
ever before been honoured with. ‘The president is his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and among the vice-presidents are 
to be found the names of 1 archbishop, 2 marquises, 14 earls, 
2 countesses, 5 viscounts, 6 bishops, 26 lords, 3 ladies of title, 3 
right honourables, 7 honourables, 57 baronets, 1 dean, 5 colonels, 
42inembers of parliament, and 8 mayors. The majority of the lead- 
ing vocalistsare world-renowned, but with them we have nothing to 
do at present. The audience at Colston Hall last night attended 
to hear their own townsmen and townswomen for the last time 
before the great meeting next month. We understand that they 
have hitherto been practising the choruses three times a week, 
and the average attendance has been over half their full strength. 
During the present month they are to have rehearsals four times 
a week, and between the end of September and the festival they 
will meet daily. This arrangement looks very like as near an 
approach to efficiency as it is possible to effect, and yesterday's 
performance bore upon it the stamp of real work in the weeks 
that have already elapsed since the chorus was first constituted. 
We need hardly repeat that the leading pieces are to be the 
Messiah, the Creation, Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, the Elijah. 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio, St. John 
the Baptist. The Messiah and John the Baptist were not touched 
yesterday, but choruses were sung from all the other compo- 
sitions. The most attractive piece of the evening was the recit. 
and chorus from the Stabat Mater, ‘‘ Kia, mater, fons amoris.” 
The bass solo was taken by Mr. A. H. Pope, formerly of Bristol, 
but now of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Mr. Pope, 
we may be permitted to say, appears to have made good use of 
his time since he was last with us, his voice being now well 
under control, and his execution artistic to a degree. He was 
encored, and the piece was repeated. The Elijah chorus, ‘* He 
that shall endure to the end,” was finely rendered and was also 
warmly encored, and a similar honour was paid to the duettists 
in the selection from the Hymn of Praise, ‘I waited for the 
Lord ;” but as time pressed the call was not responded to. Mrs. 
Quick (formerly Miss Pennington) sang first treble, and Miss 
Allen second. It is unnecessary to go through the programme 
in detail. Can it be doubted that in such practised hands 
Mendelssohn’s grand chorale, ‘‘ Let all men praise the Lord,” 
was marvellously effective, or that the stirring Elijah chorus, 
“Thanks be to God” was a brilliant success? And we might 


first opera produced will be Signor Jonchielli’s Promessi Sposi, which 
will be followed by Faust and the ballet of Brahma. 





A NORTH WALES CHORAL UNION. 


A meeting was held at the Magistrates’ room, Bangor, on Saturday 
afternoon, for the purpose of forming a choral union for North Wales 
to compete for the first-class prize at the Crystal Palace choral com- 
petitions for 1874. Mr. William Davies, Bangor, occupied the chair, 
and the attendance included delegates from the majority of choirs in 
Carnarvonshire; the Welsh choirs in Liverpool, Birkenhead, and 
Manchester being also represented. A discussion took place as to the 
eligibility of the Welsh provincial choirs to the proposed union, and 
the meeting adopted a resolution, conveying a recommendation to 
Eisteddfodic committees and others interested in musical competitions, 
that Welshmen belonging to Welsh choirs in Birkenhead, Liverpool, 
and Manchester should be recognized as belonging to North Wales. The 
Rev. John Roberts (Jenan Gwilt), Rev. John ‘Thomas, B.A. (Bangor 
Normal College), Mr. R. Hughes (Teyerin), Mr. John Robert Jones 
(Llanllechid), Mr. John Griffith (Tydain), Mr. J. J. Hughes (Carnar- 
von), and others took part in the proceedings, which resulted in the 
adoption of a motion, proposed by Mr. Owen Griffith (Waenfawr) and 
seconded by Eos Llechid, that a choral union to represent North Wales 
at the Crystal Palace competitions should atonce be formed. Most of 
the delegates signified their adhesion, and a great deal of enthusiasm 
was manifested. Owen Alaw, an authority in North Wales, expressed a 
fear that the choir would be found weak in altos and tenors; the 
sopranos and basses being equal to any requirement. A working 
committee, comprising most of the leading musicians of North Wales, 
and including Archdeacon Evans, the Rev. John Pryce, the Mayors 
of Carnarvon and Denbigh, representatives from towns, was appointed, 
Mr. W. E. Williams, civil engineer, Carnarvon, and Mr. John 
Richards, Bangor, being appointed temporary honorary secretaries. It 
was resolved that communications should be addressed to the lord- 
lieutenants and members of Parliament for North Wales and to the 
leading gentry, requesting support. 


na ee 


ENGLISH OPERA AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the “ Evening News,” Sept. 10.) 


The Marriage of Figaro was, undoubtedly, the severest test to 
which the resources of Mr. Carl Rosa’s company have yet been 
subjected. It is still an open question amongst connoisseurs 
whether Le Nozze di Figaro is not the finest of Mozart’s operatic 
works, but there can be no doubt at all that it contains some of 
the very choicest fruits of his genius and culture. In producing 
itin an English dress Mr. Rosa has by no means over-estimated the 
capabilities of his establishment, and, after the performance of last 
evening, he may, without presumption, undertake anything within 
the range of the lyric drama. The arrangement for a single night’s 
performance is not, we hope, unalterable, notwithstanding the 
novelties which are said to be in rehearsal for next week. Miss 
Rose Herseeassumed the partofthe Countess, and Miss Blanche Cole 
appeared as Susanna. ‘lhe former of these artists sang with a 
facility and aplomb that was thoroughly delightful. Her voice, 
though deficient in volume, is of sparkling quality, and her vocali- 
zation was exceptionally crisp and brilliant. Asa representative of 
the Countess, Miss Hersee’s figureis rather petite, but this drawback 
isalmost wholly neutralised by the sprightliness of her acting. Miss 
Cole was scarcely less effective in Susanna, and was warmly 
applauded for her rendering of the solos of the part, as well as for 
her aid in the concerted music. As the Count, Mr. Cooke was 
remarkably effective, and the range and excellence of this gentle- 
man’s abilities are indeed surprising. ‘The Figaro of Mr. Camp- 
bell was comparatively tame, but performed with an idea of his own 
which was consistent throughout. His singing was uniformly care- 
ful and impressive. Miss Catherine Lewis was a very 
pleasing, if not entirely adequate, representative of Cherubino, 
and Mr. Arthur Stevens confirmed former favourable impressions 
in the part of Bartolo. Otherwise the opera was well cast. On 
no previous occasion has the completeness and discipline of the 
orchestra, undertheable direction of Mr. Rosa, been so conspicuous, 


and the chorus was, as usual, very effective. ‘To-night The Rose of 


Castille is to be performed again, and Satanella will be repeated 
to-morrow. 


DuaseLporr.—For some time past the friends of Herr Theodore 
Formes have been very uneasy about his mental condition. Their fears 
were only too well grounded. He is now hopelessly deranged, and the 
arrival of a member of his family is anxiously expected, in order that 
the unfortunate artist may be transferred to a lunatic asylum. Mean- 
while he is stopping at an hotel, a strict watch being kept upon him. 


: 
eaten ears irene Cetin aio Seg me ‘ 
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EISTEDDFOD EXPERIENCES. 
PROPOS of the late Mold Eisteddfod, “John Jones 
of Llangollen ” has poured his troubles into the ear of 
the Carnarvon and Denbigh Herald. Says he :— 

‘“‘ Mary (my wife) and I had no intention to go to Mold to the 
Eisteddfod until one day, Harry told me that they offered a prize 
for the best wooden spoon and also for the best walking stick. 
Now, I thought to myself, I won’t try for that walking stick 
prize. ‘There’s nothing in making a walking stick ; but, says I 
to myself, ‘I'll try that spoony subject.’ So I got a piece of 
hard wood, and away I pegged at it, and by-and-bye I turned 
out a decent spoon. Thespoon was sent in for competition ; and 
to look after it and see that it had fair play, I went to Mold 
myself, and took Mary along withme. ‘Then after getting some- 
thing to eat, we shaped our course for the Eisteddfod Pavilion, 
Well, sir, had that place been the blessed place above, it could 
not have been more jealously guarded. I don’t care, though I’m 
a sober man myself, to rub every moment against the ‘ bobbies,’ 
But there they were, looking after honest people as if they were 
thieves or pickpockets come to rob the Mold committee. You 
could not get into the outer yard without passing through two 
policemen and showing your ticket. A little higher up you had 
to pass through another guarded gateway, and, finally, before you 
entered the pavilion you had again to fork out your ticket. I 
noticed a Welsh gentleman from London—a benevolent, kind- 
hearted gentleman, who I’m told has done more for education 
in Wales than any living man—pushed back rudely at the out- 
side entrance because he had no ticket. I was very much 
astonished, for it was said that he had then no thought of going 
into the pavilion, but wanted for a minute or two to see a friend 
in the enclosure. J consoled Mary and myself that we were in 
the same boat with others. Why, sir, 1 always thought that 
the bards were free and welcome to cometo an Kisteddfod. But 
would you believe, the patriotic committee, or their active 
manager who ruled things at Mold, actually took out tickets 
themselves, and paid 5s. each for them; but I cannot vouch that 
the money was afterwar’s returned. The adjudicators had also 
to take 5s. tickets, and as for the poor bards, they were made 
tatws laeth of ; some, in whom good circumstances and no special 
merit were combined, were admitted with a 5s. ‘complimentary ’ 
ticket ; and others, in whom poverty and merit were combined, 
fellows perhaps who had given themselves a name or got one 
from their friends, shivered out in the cold. A poor old painter, 
a friend of mine from Llangollen, was one in this lot ; but some- 
how at last he got in and won a prize to pay his expenses, 
Another respectable old bard, whose face is as good as a ticket 
at any Eisteddfod, because he had forgotten his piece of paste- 
board, was bundled out, neck and crop, without ceremony.” 

“John Jones of Llangollen” goes on to say that his spoon 
won no prize, but that he will, on the next occasion, “carve 
those gateways at Mold with the grim guards,” and adopt for 
his motto, “ ‘urn a penny when youcan.” We sympathize 
much with Mr. Jones, the more because of sundry Histedd- 
fod experiences of our own; and we dismiss the subject 
by wondering how it is that Listeddfod-going did not long 
ago so far exert a civilizing influence upon the Welsh as to 
make them more generous and more courteous than they 
actually are. 

While touching upon this matter we may add that Mr. 
Willert Beale, whose bardic name we cannot spell, or it would 
be given, has addressed a letter from Barmouth to the Car- 
narvon Herald, making some suggestions for the improve- 








ment of Histeddfodau. Among other things the Saxon 


Pencerdd says :— 

‘“‘ One national Kisteddfod should be heldannually in North and 
South Wales alternately. Auxiliary or subsidiary meetings 
should take place once a month in central districts of North and 
South Wales, and only prize winners at these smaller meetings 
should be allowed to compete at the annual national Eisteddfod, 
which would thus become a reliable indication of educational 
progress. ‘The profits accruing to the association from all sources 
should be handed over to some national charitable institution, 
or placed at the disposal of the college at Aberystwith for the 
endowment of scholarships, according to the decision of the 
general committee. The association should be strictly unde- 
nominational and non-political, the competitions under its 
direction being open to all comers of all persuasions and 
opinions. No allusion to religious or political questions would 
be permitted at any Eisteddfod held by the association. The 
degrees conferred by the Gorsedd would be carefully and worthily 
recorded by the association. ‘The value and importance of these 
honourable awards might be considerably enhanced by measures 
with reference to them, which the association might adopt. As 
to the finance of such an undertaking the liability 
of each member of the association should be limited, 
according to the Act of 1862, to the amount of his guarantee, 
a certain percentage of each guarantee being called up to 
meet current expenses. The amount of guarantee called up 
would be refunded with five per cent. interest before profits 
were declared. All moneys would he vested in trustees 
appointed by the general committee. It must not be forgotten 
that the very backbone of an Eisteddfod is the money paid by the 
public at its doors. Every effort should be made by those con- 
cerned to increase the receipts by making the meetings attractive, 
and taking advantage of all legitimate means tending to that 
end. ‘I’o avert the consequences of bad weather, tickets should 
be sold at a lower price before than on the day for which they give 
admittance. ‘The judges of competitions in music should be elected 
by the competitors themselves, and from among the professional 
singersandinstrumentalists engaged toassist at the Eisteddfod. The 
music selected for performance in competition should be chosen by 
competent authorities, and be far more educational in its bearing 
than the pieces I have observed set down hitherto, It should bea 
condition with the competitors in singing that they attend a 
preliminary hearing, and the laws regulating the meetings should 
be explicit in every detail, so as to prevent the slightest misunder- 
standing, In the event of any protest being made, a copy of the 
same should be handed to the competitor concerned, as well as to 
the judges, before the day on which the competition is to take 
place. Every competitor for a prize above £20 should pay an 
entrance fee, which should be returned, or forfeited in the event 
of non-attendance, to all but the prize-winner. These modifica- 
tions in the present plan of an Histeddfod would, I venture to 
believe, improve receipts, and, where music is concerned, consider- 
ably further the object of the competitions.” 

We fear that in proposing to re-model an institution which 
dates long before the Deluge—how long before the ardent 
Welsh imagination has not conceived—Mr. Beale presumed 
upon his bardic dignity. After all, he is a Saxon, with no 
hereditary interest in the “ancient mountains” and “lovely 
vales” of Cambria. He claims no kinship with Llewellyn, 
and no ancestor of his ever fought against the “ruthless 
king.’ Let him take care then, if, indeed, the hill tribes 
around Barmouth have not already descended and carried 
him away to suffer the punishment befitting a Sassenach who 
supposes that anything in Wales can be better than it is. 
We give Mr. Beale fair warning that, should he be exposed 
to eagles on the top of Cader Idris, not a Saxon foot will stir 
to help him. There are some indiscretions great enough to 
warrant whatever punishment may follow. One such indiscre- 
tion isto go to Barmouth and there proclaim that a Welsh 
Nisteddfod is not the highest product of human wisdom, and 
the noblest evidence of generous and gentlemanly manage- 


ment, 
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MADNESS.* 
(From “Another World.”) 


The microscope also led to the discovery of the incipient 
causes of madness, by the facility it afforded us for the 
dissection and examination of the minutest portions of the 
numerous divisions of the brain. 

Before my laws came into operation the incipient symptoms 
of monomania were rarely noticed, and many were driven into 
confirmed madness and crime by neglect or improper treat- 
ment, whilst some of the supposed lunatics were really wiser 
than their keepers or the doctors who attended them. It 
often happened that the aspirations of a superior mind were 
mistaken for indications of the malady, and led to the incar- 
ceration of the supposed lunatic. For instance, a poor man, 
who lived in the reign of my predecessor, thought, and truly 
thought, that electricity might be used as a motive power for 
the heaviest bodies, and supply the place of wood used as fuel 
in manufactures. He also thought that electricity, then 
impalpable to the senses, was the material ingredient affecting 
the weight and coherence of bodies. People laughed at what 
they supposed to be illusions, and there the matter might have 
stopped ; but the poor man persisted in his assertions that the 
sun contained electricity, which could be attracted, concen- 
trated, and applied to various purposes. He appealed to the 
well-known fact, that the sun ripens the fruits of the earth, 
changes the colour of substances, affects the brain, and produces 
many wondrous phenomena without visible contact. His 
lucubrations, instead of suggesting experiment, were received 
with derision, and the man himself was cruelly treated, his 
very persistency in the truth convincing the world that he was 
a confirmed madman. In vain he appealed to the officers 
charged to visit the monomaniacs, and, in spite of all his 
efforts, he died in a Junatic asylun. 

So dangerous, indeed, was it formerly to announce new 
ideas opposed to those already received, that we had a proverb 
to the effect, that he was not mad who had “ droll” thoughts, 
but he was so who told them to the world. The proverb is 
now somewhat reversed, and he is thought wicked who, being 
favoured with gleams of light, allows them to perish with 
him. 

Accompanying all laws, I gave to the people my reasons at 
length for their promulgation, together with answers to antici- 
pated objections ; and in the exposition of the laws relating to 
madness I bid them recollect that had I endeavoured to put 
thoughts into action some years earlier, I should undoubtedly 
have suffered similar persecution to those under which many 
others had succumbed. 

Monomania is not now assumed, as formerly, from the 
seeming extravagance or supposed absurdity of people’s words ; 
for it is well known in Montalluyah that thoughts which a few 
years before were scoffed at as the height of absurdity are now 
acknowledged facts, and they who could doubt the existence 
of the now familiar phenomena would alone be thought mad ! 
It is known, too, that people often say strange things from 
confused or indistinct recollections of what has befallen them 
in a prior state of existence, or from pre-notion or intuition of 
things as yet unknown to others ; and although in the sciences 
we accept nothing as conclusive that is not confirmed by 
experiment, the vastness or strangeness of the thought, far 
from attracting ridicule, generally leads to inquiry, experiments, 
and results. Many of our great discoveries have been suggested 
by hints which formerly would have seemed the ravings of a 
disordered mind. 





* “ Think not others blind because ye will not see. . . . The 
concentrated light of the soul is not visible to the naked eye.” 
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With our microscopes we have been enabled to examine and 
dissect all the minutest divisions of the brain, each of which 
responds to certain trains of thought, and to ascertain the 
physical cause of madness. 

This knowledge enables us to discriminate with certainty, 
to detect the existence, nature, and locality of the germ, and 
apply effectual remedies during the earliest tendency to the 
malady. Until the discovery was made, I took effectual 
means for curing the numbers in whose brains madness had 
already been developed. I erected many great buildings, 
where each patient, attended by his “ mind-tamer,” was 
separated from the others; for in Montalluyah madness is 
thought to be more or less contagious ; but, after I had reigned 
some years, the deserted divisions only served to show for what 
purpose they had been formerly used, and, with one single 
exception, kept in case of need, these buildings are now 
appropriated to other purposes. 

Amongst the discoveries that astonished the brain-doctors 
and mind-tamers was the following :—It was formerly thought 
that the disease existed in the over-worked portion of the 
brain ; but this was found to be an error, inasmuch as the 
disease exists in those parts of the brain which have lain 
dormant or have been little used. From these the oleaginous 
fluids essential to their life and activity are drawn to supply 
the over-worked portion, which remains in full health and 
power, but without the control of the slumbering portions 
which, when in activity, had been wont to regulate and restrain 
it within bounds. The doctors admitted that their original 
belief would alone suffice to account for their having failed to 
cure so many cases of madness. 

The heat of the climate, the power of the sun, the then 
excessive use of stimulants, and the excitability of the people, 
—whose pulsation is more rapid than yours,—all tended 
formerly to make the victims of the scourge more numerous. 
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Grarz.—Madame Mallinger and Herr Wachtel will erelong com- 
mence a short starring engagement at the Landestheater. 

New Yorxk.—Mr. Theodore Thomas’s Orchestral Concerts in the 
Central Park Garden will be brought to a close at the end of the 
month, ‘The 23rd inst, was to be a “ Wagner-Evening.” 

Leirsic.—Ferdinand David's successor as violin-teacher at the Con- 
servatory is an Austrian, Herr Dworzak von Welden, son of the 
Austrian Consul at Patras. He was formerly a pupil of David's, and 
then of the Paris Conservatory. 

Weimar.—A grand musical composition in celebration of the 
approaching nuptials of the Grand Duke’s son and heir will be per- 
formed in the Wartburg. ‘Che music is by the Abbate Franz Liszt, and 
the words by Herr Victor Scheffel. 

Scuweriy.—Mdile Virginie Gung’l, a daughter of Herr Josef Gung’l, 
made her first appearance on any stage at the Court Theatre here, about 
a fortnight since, selecting for the occasion the character of Agatha in 
Der Freischiitz. She was exceedingly successful, and at once permanently 
engaged, 

Ks.ineen.—The Oratorio Association, reinforced by the musical 
resources of the Seminary, lately gave their annual concert of sacred 
music, with more than ordinary success. The highly rich and varied 
programme included, among other things, a chorus from Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah ; a motet: “ Walte, Wort des Herrn,” by M. Hauptmann ; an 
effective composition,  Gebet,” by Ch. Fink; and Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s grand Organ Prelude in E minor, 

Viewna.—Madame Patti will sing on the 6th October at the Imperial 
Operahouse for the benefit of the Pension Fund of that institution.— 
Franz Schubert's opera, which has come into the possession of the well- 
knowr manager, Herr Swoboda, is called Des Teufel’s Lustschloss. The 
book, by Kotzebue, is old-fashioned, and is, therefore, being remodelled 
by an experienced hand. Of the music, which has never been publicly 
performed anywhere, and which includes an overture and three acts, 
not a note will be changed —The first performance here of Henry 
Litoltt’s opera, Abclard et Heéloise, took place, on the 13th inst., at the 
‘Theater an der Wien. ‘The principal characters were sustained by 
Mesdames Lina Mayr, Nittinger, Wieser, Herren Szika, Rott, and 
Romani. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTE. 


WE are strongly advised by “ Chrysale” to read the memoirs 
of Paul de Kock, just published by his son. We learn from the 
memoirs that the deceased novelist had a perfect horror of 
quitting Paris. One day Nestor Roqueplan elicited from him 
that he had never been to Holland, the country of his father and 
mother ; that the idea of visiting England, where he was loved 
almost as much as Dickens, never crossed his brain; that he had 
never seen the sea, but only the Seine, and here and there the 
Marne. His son wasa long time before he could get him to his 
country house at Gournay, a few miles from the capital, so great 
was his repugnance to leave the Boulevards. On a few occasions 
he exhibited curiosity ; he was anxious at one time to see the first 
Emperor, and an artist took him to the Tuilleries, where, during 
a concert, and whilst pretending to play a fiddle, he had an 
opportunity of seeing Napoleon. He expected to find a hero, 
but merely saw a very stout and yellow little man. The death 
of Paul de Kock was tragic enough. During the siege he learned 
that his little property just outside the walls had been destroyed, 
that the troops had cut down his trees, and that his house had 
been sacked by marauders. During the Commune Paul de Kock 
could not be persuaded to leave his apartment in the Boulevard 
St. Martin. He sat in his arm-chair near the window, motion- 
less, silent, and suffering. When fighting was going on in the 
street, and the Porte St. Martin theatre was in flames close to his 
door, he refused to move, saying to his daughter, “* Go where ?— 
just as well die here.” After the Commune he wished to go back 
toRomainville, and on being told it wasoccupied by the Prussians, 
he replied, ‘* Well, the Prussians are better than the banditti of 
the Commune.” He was taken ill, however, and died at his house 
in the Boulevard St. Martin. According to Chrysale the hundred 
volumes of Paul de Kock are more entertaining than either 
Bossuet or Chateaubriand, and the man must be a fool who can- 
not enjoy them. Among his most assiduous readers was acertain 
Pope, who always used to ask after ‘‘ Mio caro Paolo di Kocko.” 


—— 


PROVINCIAL. 

Pewsey.—A concert was given, as usual, in connection with the 
“ Feast” recently celebrated here. The Marlborough Times says of it:— 

“The concert opened with a short pianoforte duet, ‘The Fairy 
Queen Galop’ (Sydney Smith), executed with much precision and 
taste by Miss Waylen and Miss Long. Then we had the first effort 
of the choir in‘ From Oberon in Fairy Land” They numbered about 
thirty voices, and promptobedience to the ddtonof theconductor, the Rev. 
F. Robinson, remedied some slight unsteadiness at starting, and at 
once stamped them asachoir of no ordinary excellence, Mrs. S. B. 
Dixon rendered ‘0 haste ye birds’ with the utmost taste and feeling, 
Mrs, Fletcher, Miss Mould, with the Rev. H. C. de St. Croix, and the 
Rev. A. Beechey, gave Mendelssohn’s quartet, ‘A Morning Prayer ;’ 
and the male voices of the choir were next engaged in ‘When Allena 
Dale.’ Mrs, Littlehales, the sister of the conductor, followed with a 
‘Serenade,’ by Wekerton; she sang it in such a manner as to elicit an 
enthusiastic encore, which was complied with. ‘lhe trio, ‘ Merry it is 
now’ (Callcott), given by Mrs, Dixon, Miss Carter, and the Rev. A. G. 
Bleeck, was one of the favourites of the evening, and thoroughly 
deserved the highest compliment an audience can award, The Rev. 
A. Beechey’s solo was Schubert’s ‘ Wanderer.’ The next chorus, 
Maefarren’s well-known ‘Who stole my love?’ was thoroughly up to 
concert pitch, and went with admirable precision. Mr, Seager concluded 
the first part by essaying one of Claribel’s songs, ‘ Dreamland’ After 
a short interval, Mr. Jenner Hillier brilliantly opened the second part 
with a pianoforte solo, ‘Marche Jrésillienne’ (Gibsone), and was 
heartily and deservedly encored, and a second piano solo was listened 
to with much pleasure.” 


Hinprineuam (Norfolk)—The Norfolk and Norwich Chronicle 
informs us that— 


“For the last two years amateur concerts in aid of the Church 
Restoration Fund have been given by the united action of some of the 
parishioners, and the success which then rewarded their efforts 
encouraged them this year to give a third concert, which, owing to the 
valuable help given by friends, proved a still greater success than either 
of the others, On Wednesday, the 10th inst., the schvol-room was 
filled with a large and appreciative audience, and the programme 
appeared to give grat satisfaction. ‘The instrumental trio, on airs 
from Belisario (tor fiute, violin, and piano), brought the first encore ; 
after which Pinsuti’s ‘Ip this hour of softened splendour,’ admirably 





sung, received a like honour. ‘Only a little glove’ was also encored, 
and, following it, ‘ Daughter of Error’ (Bishop), finely sung, brought 
the first part to an end. In the second part,‘ Once again,’ ‘ The sailor 
sighs,’ and‘ Marguerite’ (IF, H. Cowen) wereencored, and the programme 
concluded with the National Anthem. Beforethe audience dispersed the 
vicar, ina short speech, thanked the counpany assembled on the platform, 
not only for the material benefit which their efforts would bring to the 
church, but also for the great musical treat in which he, in common 
with all those-present, had participated. The programme was repeated 
on the following Friday, for the benefit of the villagers, ata reduced 
charge.” 


PiymoutTH.—A performance of the Creation was given on the 17th inst., 
under Mr. Lihr’s able and spirited direction. Weread in a local journal:— 

“Tf ever Plymouth—following in the wake of Birmingham, Norwich, 
Hereford, Bristol, and other centres—has its regular musical festival, it 
will be due in a great degree to the educating influences of the 
Plymouth Vocal Association, which for some years past has been steadily 
and successfully engaged in creating an enthusiastic love and a hearty and 
intelligent interest in music of the highest order. Still continuing its 
work, it last evening inaugurated another season, which promises to be 
as successful asany predecessor. Haydn's Creation was the work per- 
formed, and never has its beauties been so strikingly exhibited in 
Plymouth. Of vocalists there were upwards of two hundred, and the 
talented band numbered some eighty members; whilst the Association 
was fortunate in having, as its soloists, Madame Florence Lancia, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Brandon. Mr. F. N. Lohr, the hon. con- 
ductor, gave his efficient services, and Mr. H, Reed led with his accus- 
tomed ability. The Association has every reason to be gratified with 
the liberal support given to it, fortheaccommodation of thespacious Albert 
Hall was tested to the utmost, Nearly the whole of the area was 
occupied by holders of reserved seat tickets, and the approaches to the 
baleony and the side galleries were crowded with these who considered 
themselves fortunate in finding standing room,” 
After recording the merits of the performance, and noting the enthu- 
siastic encore won by Mr. Cummings for “In Native Worth,” our 
contemporary adds :— 

« Between the parts Mr. Léhr made an announcement which thelarge 
audience received with the heartiest approval. He stated that the associa- 
tion intended to give a concert in aid of the families of the poor fellows 
who on Monday net with such a fearful death by the fall of the wall 
at Stonehouse. Mr, Martin, the proprietor of the hall, had generously 
offered it free of all expense, and the large orchestra had most kindly 
tendered their gratuitous services. At the concert it was intended to 
repeat Israel in Egypt. This announcement was received with loud 
applause, as it deserved to be.” 


Exerer.—lIn our last report we alluded to the contemplated com- 
mencement of Mr, Neebe’s regular dramatic season at the Theatre 
Royal, and we have now much pleasure in recording its successful 
inauguration on Monday last. Mr. Neebe, by his unceasing and well- 
directed efforts, has literally dragged this place of amusement from a 
state of utter insignificance, and raised it to its present position of 
respectable prosperity. ‘The opening piece on the night in question 
was [laying with Fire, well put upon the stage, and supported by Miss 
Jeanette Verlander, Miss Emily Miller, Miss Cecil Doria, and Miss 
Julia Roselle; Mr. E. M. Robson, Mr. Frederick Merer, Mr. James 
Bannister, Mr. Rogerson, and Mr. G. W. Harris. Mr. Neebe then 
addressd the audience in the manner usual upon such occasions, and 
the National Anthem was sung by the entire corps dramatique— 
Kenilworth ; or, The Field of the Cloth of Gold bringing the perfor- 
mances to a termination. In the burlesque, the principal rdles were 
admirably sustained by Miss Julia Leicester, one of the most charming 
actresses of her day, the Misses Emily Miller, Cecil Doria, Jeannette 
Verlander, Mrs. Charles Wharton, and Mdlle. Rosine (prima ballerina); 
Messrs, W. Cooke, Felix Pitt, Edward Watson, J. Bannister, and Ki, 
M. Robson. Each department is well represented, and a prosperous 
season is confidently anticipated—The Public Rooms opened on 
Monday with varietee entertainments, id est, of course, a music hall 
pot pourri. Those who contributed to the “ programme” are French 
and Harris, with Mdlle. Rose (the champion skaters) ; Etherdo (slack 
wire performer, contortionist, and juggler); Mr. H. Baldwin (comic 
vocalist) ; Mdlle. El Nino Hume (on the tight-wire); Miss Julia 
Seagrave (serio-comic vocalist); Mr. and Mrs. D. Pike (comic duettists); 
and Miss Vaughan (pianist and vocalist).—'I'he Victoria Hall is to be 
converted into an amphitheatre during the winter months; but, 
previously, it will be occupied by concert-givers and entertainers, 
notably Miss Enima Stanley and Vance, whose bills are already out. 
There will also be a performance of The Ancient Mariner and Acis and 
Galatea on Monday evening next, supported by the artists whose names 


were mentioned in our last, and which we shall notice in due season. 
—W.5. J. 
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MOSCHELES.* 
(From the “Times.”) 

The publication of these memoirs will give satisfaction to many 
of our readers. ‘The devotees of music in this country are both 
numerous and earnest, and nothing can gratify them more than 
when literature pays a tribute to distinction in that art. It isa 
double pleasure. ‘hey rejoice to see honour paid to the memory 
of a veteran in the service, and they are glad of the addition to 
the history of music and of the public gain therein. By this 
class, therefore, these volumes will be hailed with particular de- 
light, but they will be acceptable, also, to a far wider circle—to 
all who enjoy a sonata at home or a symphony in the concert- 
room. ‘The scope of the work gives it this popular interest, 
apart from whatever technical value it may possess. It is as well 
‘a record of the life of Moscheles ” as ‘‘a chronicle of the musi- 
cal history of his time ’—a period of some sixty years. Moscheles 
was born at the end of the last century, and lived through nearly 
three-quarters of the present, spending all his best days in the 
full swing of social and professional activity. Hence we have in 
the sketch before us not him alone—the central figure—with his 
individual features, and the lights and shadows proper to his 
particular place in the picture; but we have besides a host of 
others, some more and some less prominent, whose lot was cast 
in the same ground. Handel, J. S. Bach, Mozart, Haydn—these 
we know are missing; but, excepting them, whom do we not 
find here? Composers, instrumentalists, vocalists, from Beethoven, 
who died in 1827, to Arthur Sullivan, whom we hope to see living 
many years hence—all seem to have been on the stage with 
Moscheles, and to have acted at some time or other with him. 
What he observed he was accustomed to record in his diary, and 
we have before us the result of his observations. 

Another point of interest in these memoirs is that they remind 
or teach us, as the case may be, of the extent to which music was 
cultivated in this country half a century ago. The Royal Opera- 
house already attracted, during the season, the first talent from 
all quarters; already the fashionable demand for lessons was 
only limited by the supply. Moscheles observed long ago, what 
we are fain to admit now, that the ‘‘ musical maw of the British 
public” is prodigious. You had in those days, as in these, 
Philharmonic Concerts, Private Opera Concerts, Tyrolese 
Singers, Provincial Tours, Benefits, &c. The art has un- 
doubtedly been much further popularized of late years, but it 
was not a little favoured in the time of our grandfathers. ‘The 
taste has been constantly developing; but the germ is no such 
recent importation here as some may have been supposing it 
was, 

Moscheles was born at Prague in 1794. His musical genius 
was first awakened by the military bands which were constantly 
practising in those disturbed days. His taste was heartily 
encouraged by his father, who, although himself a cloth mer- 
chant by trade, was bent on having one of his sonsa ‘ thorough- 
bred musician.” Accordingly young Moscheles was instructed 
on the pianoforte, and, when quite a boy, handed over to Dionys 
Weber. By this master he was kept to a rigorous course of 
study, which tended to foster the preference he ever afterwards 
displayed for German classical music. His father died in 1808, 
and left young Moscheles more than ever in earnest with his 
profession, on which his livelihood now depended. For the 
next eight years we find him studying, composing, and playing 
in Vienna, and, during the five following, making his acquaintance 
with several of the Continental capitals. This brings us down 
to 1821, when he came to England, to begin a career of great 
activity and success. For five-and-twenty years his home was 
in London, and it is easily seen from the memoirs before us how 
most of his time during that period was spent. ‘Iwo lines of 
his own writing speak plainly on the subject :—‘‘ On reckoning, I 
find I have given this year (1833) 1,457 lessons, of which 1,328 
were paid and 129 gratis.” His time was occupied between 
lesson-giving, public engagements, and society. We find him 
frequently complaining that so much of his life is thus frittered 
away, but we are neither satisfied of any real attempt on his part 
to rid himself of his pupils, nor of the advantage that would have 





The Life of Moscheles. By his Wife. Adapted from the original German 
by A. D. Coleridge. Hurst & Blackett. London. 1873. 








resulted from his doing so. We believe, on the contrary, that 
he filled the position for which he was best qualified. He had 
not the genius of a great composer, but he was eminently qualified 
to teach. Let us remember, too, that first-rate music lives and 
accumulates, while first-rate teachers die and must be succeeded 
by others. While, therefore, we shall never be in a dearth of 
first-rate and glorious music, we are never so sure of men who 
can thoroughly understand and teach others to play it. Mos- 
cheles, by doing his duty in his humbler sphere, served the 
cause of music better than he would have done by attempting a 
grander career, in which he was not so well qualified to succeed. 

We pass on now toa change of scene, though we can hardly 
call it a crisis or even a turning point. It was too late for either. 
In 1845 negociations had been set on foot by some of his country- 
men, and notably by Mendelssohn, to get Moscheles to go over 
to Leipzig, to take, with Mendelssohn, the joint direction of the 
Conservatoire in that city. In the same year Sir Henry Bishop 
was appointed permanent conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts 
in London; and partly, as we imagine, in consequence of that 
appointment, Moscheles accepted in the January following the 
formal offer of the post at Leipzig. ‘The following quotation 
from the memoirs would seem to throw light on this passage of 
his career :— 

“Sir Henry Bishop is elected permanent conductor of the Philharmonic 
Concerts. How is it possible to prefer him to Bennett, who is so immeasur- 
ably his superior? ‘The experience of such anomalies comfirms me in my 
intention of retiring some day or other to Germany.” 

So, in 1846, Moscheles quits England for his native country, ‘ to 
rid himself” at last, as he professed to hope, ‘‘ of the fashionable 
teacher and all conventionalism.” At Leipzig he took his place 
side by side with his devoted friend, Mendelssohn, and his new 
duties began. But can wesay that we perceive any great change 
in the character of the memoirs or the incidents recorded in 
them? We seem rather to see the same busy, sociable life; 
teaching, conducting, playing, talking, laughing; at home to 
friends in Leipzig; spending holidays at Antwerp, in Munich, 
Paris, London ; at parties, at concerts, at festivals, everywhere ; 
renewing old acquaintances and making new ; genial, and fond 
of company as ever. Is it not true of Moscheles as of everybody 
else— 

“Ccelum, non animum, mutant qui trans mare currant ?” 

In the year following his migration to Leipzig he lost his truest 
friend, and the world of art its greatest ornament—Mendelssohn, 
the talented musician, the pure and simple-minded man, the 
affectionate and grateful friend, died in that year. This is among 
the most interesting passages in tle second volume, as that which 
records the last days of Beethoven is the most touching in the 
first. Moscheles himself had by no means finished his part, as 
all our readers know. It was not till five-and-twenty years 
afterwards that the art world lost in him one more connecting 
link between the past and present generations. 

We have now given a sufficient account of the subject of these 
memoirs, as the details of a diary are no business of ours. It 
only remains to say that if any of our readers wish for ‘ further 
particulars,” the excellent translation of Mr. A. Coleridge has 
rendered it an easy task for them to “inquire within.” 


Neustrenitz.—Herr August Klughardt, Grand-Ducal Weimar 
Musical-Director, has been appointed by the Grand-Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz Grand-Ducal Conductor here. He will enter on his 
functions on the 1st October, 

Srrasspurcu.—The “ Stadttheater,” as it is now called, was formally 
inaugurated on the 4th inst., with a prologue written and spoken by Herr 
Alexander Hessler, the manager, followed by Mozart’s opera, Figaro’s 
Hochzesti (Le Nozze di Figaro.) 

Karuspap (Bohemia)—The concert of the 16th inst. deserves 
special notice, for the sake of a musical novelty which had a great 
success, It was the first performance of a grand orchestral Prilude to 
Histing’s dramatic poem, ‘‘ Shakespeare” (A Winter Night’s Dream), 
composed by C. Oberthiir, who for some time has been most favourably 
known here by his various and effective compositions for the harp, 
with which our brilliant harpist, Mdine. Anna Dubez, has made us 50 
frequently familiar. The Prilude was excellently performed by our 
fine orchestra, under the spirited conductorship of music-director Aug. 
Labitzky, and produced so great an effect that it is to be repeated in a 
few days. The work is scored in a masterly manner, and has already 
been demanded for performance in Vienna. 
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NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(Zo the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 


My Dear Sir,—My « Notes upon Notes,” like the young lady who 
played to her friends a few notes of one passage, and then another, and 
another, each time saying (while throwing up her hands), “and so on:” 
thus, notes upon notes never heard—perhaps never will be ;—but 
my “ Notes upon Notes” have penetrated into Tasmania. The Musical 
World must be all over the world—perhaps not exactly at the North 
Pole—but, however, in sober earnestness, I must say 1 have been agree- 
ably surprised in receiving a most kind letter from the nephew of Mr. 
Charles Sandys Packer, who is carrying everything before him in 
Australia—has written two oratorios, which from all accounts justify 
the predictions of the late Dr. Crotch, Bochsa, and others. Bochsa always 
prophesied that Charles Packer would become the “ English Rossini.” 
It isa singular fact that Packer composed a sacred song, to words by 
Metastasio (written, 1 believe, on his death-bed), ‘“ Eterno Genitor” 
—which was sung to perfection by the late Edmund Seguin, with the 
orchestra, and produced a most thrilling effect wherever performed— 
so full of grandeur, devotional feeling, and imagination ; so skilfully 
scored; such a new colouring in instrumentation: so descriptive—and all 
these years before Rossini’s Stabat Jater appeared ; yet now, on looking 
back, appearing as almost the forerunner of that style of composition 
which Rossini seemed to create—may I call it a sacred dramatic 
style. It is easy to believe that, with such powers as Packer possessed, 
now fully developed by time and experience, the oratorios spoken of 
by his nephew (himself a composer) are such that we may hope to 
have them here shortly. 

Before returning to my Recollections of the Royal Academy of 
Music, may I be permitted to allude to events that have occurred since 
my last communication to you. The sad loss of Mdme. Rosalie 
Themar Lonsdale, a lady who shrunk from public life ; yet so gifted. 
She did really hide her candle under a bushel. Often have I had the 
pleasure of hearing her play—and it was playing that would rouse the 
attention of the most used-up musician. Such fire and energy, origin- 
ality and genius—no wonder Mendelssohn thought so highly of her 
powers. It was no affectation on the part of Mdme. Rosalie Themar Lons- 
dale that caused her to shrink from displaying her great talent—it was 
really nervousness; but when, by dint of persuasion (although she 
would appeal so lovingly to her husband to say how weak her fingers 
were, and shewing her fingers, which, by-the-bye, were just the fingers 
to play) and entreaty, she did sit down tothe instrument, and perform 
some of her really charming compositions, you felt that she was in 
dreamland, taking you with her. ‘Then, again, how she would waken 
up her auditors with her own TZurantella. The effect was elec- 
trical. You could fancy you saw the sparks flying. She would then 
creep back into her shell, happy in home affections—enjoying, as I have 
seen her in times past, sewing the little shoes of her then baby boy 
(now growing up into manhood) to prepare for a visit to his grandpapa 
on the Sunday. Mdme. Rosalie Themar was the life of society ; 
witty, agreeable, and so kind and gentle, she won all hearts. I am sure 
that all who really knew her will feel deeply her death. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett's new sonata, Zhe Maid of Orleans, has been 
one of the great musical sensations of the year. The creative powers 
of this gifted composer have never shone more clearly than in this 
sonata—overflowing with such originality of ideas, so skilfully treatee ; 
developing new resources in the pianoforte itself, with all the interest 
as of instrumentation for an orchestra; and, as your able critic, in 
the Musical World, on the first movement, justly says, so suggestive. 
This, to my mind, leads to the different interpretations that may be 
given to the same work. The late Edmund Kean was said to read 
Shakespeare by thunder and lightning, and if this is the case with 
language, which is definite, how much more so with sounds which, 
although awakening emotions in the mind of the listener, are indefinite. 
Very likely Sir Sterndale Bennett may have had the interpretation of 
Madame Arabella Goddard (to whom the sonata is dedicated) in his 
mind's eye, yet the genius of the player may be almost akin to that of 
the composer when all the music is worked out; and surely there is 
room for the imagination of the player, although that imagination may 
be inspired by the composer; the music speaking to the real artist. 
How interesting it would be to promote a discussion on the interpre- 
tation of this same sonata, Of course, it is difficult to communicate by 
words the different interpretations that may be given, but not much 
more so than that of writing a crifigue on compositions. It can be 
done. It has been done. Now, who will begin? I cannot leave this 
rubject without telling you of my little pupil (now Lam not rounding 
my own trumpet, for it was her own act and deed; and, in fact, after 
all the teaching possible, in music it is necessary to enquire within on 
everything), who plaved the whole sonata from memory after (what has 
been thoroughly proved) between thirteen and fourteen hours’ study, and 
that not only the notes, but a great deal of the music. I was so pleased 
with the little lady that I sent her instanter to play it to the composer, 





who expressed himself as being highly gratified. I would give a great 
deal to hear Madame Arabella Goddard’s interpretation of this sonata ; 
but you see the sea divides us, and this is one of the sad events that 
has happened since I last wrote to you—losing our Queen of Pianists, 
Madame Arabella Goddard, W. H. Homes. 


—, 


HERR RICHARD WAGNER AND HIS NATIONAL 
STAGE-PLAY THEATRE. 


Richard Wagner’s undertaking at Bayreuth is for the moment 
in a position which may very well be designated by the expres- 
sion “a crisis.” This is evident from communications which 
Wagner himself has addressed to his friends. A few days ago 
he despatched a circular to the patrons of the enterprise, fur- 
nishing them with detailed information respecting the state of 
his favourite project. In the first place, he says that the proposed 
performances cannot take place before the summer of 1875. 
The necessity for this postponement lies principally in technical 
difficulties, the importance of which has only now been properly 
appreciated. Among them, however, must not be included any 
anxiety as to the possibility of securing and collecting the 
necessary musical and dramatic artists, for, in this respect, he 
has been highly fortunate, the most eminent artists having joy- 
fully placed themselves at his disposal. But the case is different 
with the scenic preparations. From the fact that the building 
itself could not be completed in 1872, it was impossible to 
commence working at the machinery this year early enough 
for all the scenic appliances to be completed for the 
spring of 1874, and ready for the necessary general stage 
rehearsals then ; nay, the fact of the mere building being erected 
in 1873 was entirely due to his personal exertions at the concerts 
in Berlin, Hamburgh, and Cologne, for there was a deficiency 
of that most indispensable requisite, money. Wagner then con- 
fesses that he was wrong in assuming he could find in the public 
of Germany 1,000 lovers of art who would each furnish 100 
thalers. ‘The well-to-do portion of the public, properly so speak- 
ing, failed to discover, either in their personal predilection for 
his (Wagner's) artistic efforts and tendencies, or in the spirit of 
public opinion as directed by the press, any definite 
motive for participating in the scheme. In consequence 
of this, he. finds himself, he says, face to face with 
the question: whether the tendency of the enterprise 
should not be changed, and the enterprise itself be trans- 
ferred to the sphere of such enterprises generally, for which, 
as in the case of new theatres in large cities, it is not difficult to 
find capital, especially if they are calculated to prove profitable. 
In other words, we are told that the Bayreuth Festival perform- 
ances must eventuate in a limited liability speculation with a 
dividend. When he asserts that he does not yet propose 
adopting this plan, Wagner still suggests it as the sole result of his 
success up to the present. He especially accuses many Wagner- 
Associations of collecting money to secure places for their 
members, and even to defray their travelling expenses, while at 
the same time they have done nothing to carry out his scheme 
itself. By the month of October at the latest, a large sun is 
requisite to avoid a stoppage of the necessary works; Wagner, 
therefore, asks the Associations, and their individual members, 
who act in the manner described, whether they think of forward- 
ing him anything, and, if so, how much. At the same time, he 
informs us that he proposes calling a meeting of delegates from 
among bis patrons on the 81st October, at Bayreuth, to take 
into consideration the whole subject.— Vossische Zeitung. 


Grnoa,—According to report, a new Opera, Ascanio, by Signor 
Bozzavo, will be produced at the Teatro Paganini this autumn. 

Maprip.—In consequenee of the disturbed state of political matters, 
it is very uncertain whether there will be any Italian Opera here this 
season. 

Mitay.—Signora Galletti has left the Teatro dal Verme, and been 
succeeded in La Favorita by Signora Galassi, a young artist of great 


promise, A new ballet, Clarina, produced at the same theatre, has 
proved a miserable failure. 

St Franctsco.—The following artists are already engaged for the 
Italian Opera: Signora Ida Visconti and Miss M. C. Wadsworth, 
sopranos; Mdlle. Marie Franzini, contralto; and Signor G. Verati 
tenor. Professor Spadina is to be the musical director. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
Sontra’s Lord of Burleigh, 


In the course of a long article upon Signor Schira’s new cantata, the 
Sunday Times of last week observed :— 

“ Readers of Tennyson need not to be informed that he devoted one of his 
early poems to the telling, with charming simplicity and power, how a certain 
Lord of Burleigh, disguised as a painter, saw and loved a village maiden ; 
how, concealing his identity, he won her hand, took her to Burleigh House, and 
then revealed the fact that he had made her mistress of all she saw. The 
poem goes on to relate that unaccustomed splendour ill-befitted the rustie 
beauty, and that, like a wild flower transplanted from a breezy hillside to a 
conservatory’s artificial atmosphere, she pined away and died. The libretto of 
the Lord of Burleigh closely follows the laureate’s version, yet the two things 
have nothing in common, save a common theme. Mr. Desmond L. Ryan, the 
author of the libretto, wisely determined upon avoiding all chance of com- 
parison, and, moreover, he gave distinctiveness to his work by inventing 
characters and incidents for which he alone is responsible. As regards the 
theme itself there can be no question about the propriety of choosing it for 
musical treatment. It has the one grand qualification of exciting sympathetic 
feeling ; it is free from everything repellent, and all the surroundings are in 
harmony with the beauty and purity of the leading characters. An objection 
has been raised on the score of a melancholy ending, but in that objection we 
cannot share. Life is not all ‘ cakes and ale,’ nor does every life-drama end 
with the actors being ‘ happy ever afterwards.’ That the business of art is to 
improve upon nature, we know, and imagination may be rightly employed in 
creating @ state of things less obviously hard and harsh than actual realities ; 
but, on the other hand, that which is true can never be false or wrong, and 
the dénotement of Mr. Ryan’s libretto represents the working of natural laws 
with which we ought to be too well acquainted for anything but philosophic 
content. We may add that, judged by the standard applicable to libretti, Mr. 
Ryan's verses are generally good, sometimes very good indeed. Here is an 
example which may claim to rank as poetry :— 

‘Dim grows the West, and ev’ning vespers sound, 
And darkness shrouds the living day from sight ; 
The flow’rets droop, and silence reigns around, 
As soft the gloaming ushers in the aight. 
All life has flown, 
And nature to Death’s housing seems to creep ; 
So when thy glorious orbs are hid in sleep, 
Within my heart there falls a darkness deep ; 
My love, my own!’ 

The song, of which the above verse forms a part, is, perhaps, Mr. Ryan’s 
best effort ; but it must be obvious that a man who can write, at times, so 
well, cannot, at other times, write very badly.” 


— 


WAIFS. 


According to the Melbourne Argus, ‘‘ Madame Arabella Goddard has 
met with the most brilliant success; whence she went to Brisbane. 
She returns immediately to Melbourne, to give a new series of 
concerts,” 

Sir Julius Benedict has undertaken to write an opera for Mr. Carl 
Rosa’s company. 

There is a probability that only choral competitions will take place at 
next year’s National Music Meetings. 

Sir Julius Benedict conducted a concert given in Bradford on Wed- 
nesday, in connection with the British Association Meeting. 

_ Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne have signified their 
intention of being present at the Glasgow Musical Festival in 
November. 

Mr. W. H. Cummings is to be the vocalist at the ‘‘ Aquarium Con- 
cert” at Brighton this day. Last Saturday the vocalists were Miss 
Roselli and Mr. Maybrick. 

Signor Gomez, the composer of J? Guarany, is writing a new opera, 
Salvator Rosa, tor the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa, Signor Ghislanzoni 
is the librettist. 

The Vox Humana is the title of a neatly printed journal of music, 
published at Cambridgeport, Mass. ‘The number for this month 
contains a well written article on “The Three Schools of Organ 
Playing.” 

Mdlle, Tergse Liebe, whose violin performances have met with great 
success at M, Rividre’s Promenade Concerts, left Liverpool on Thursday 
morning, by the Cunard Steam Ship, Siberia, to fulfil engagements up 
to April next in the United States. 

The competition for the London Welsh Choral Union Scholarship 
was decided on Monday, at the Royal Academy of Music. ‘here were 
five competitors, and the successful candidate is Miss Mary Davies, 
daughter of Mr, William Davies, the Welsh sculptor. 





Boston is to give Mr. Gilmore a fival festival before his departure for 
New York. 

The Grand Operahouse at New York, again under the direction of 
Mr. Maretzek, opens on the 6th October, with Danizetti’s Poliuto; Lucca 
aud Tamberlik in the two chief characters. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston will hold its third 
triennial festival in May next. The arrangements are not yet com- 
pleted, but it is stated that Mr. Paine’s St. Peter and Bach’s Passion 
Music will be given, with the aid of Theodore Thomas’s orchestra. 
Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. M. W. Whitney are engaged. 

Since the close of the Festival of the Three Choirs, held recently at 
Hereford, further donations towards the fund for the relief of the 
Clergymen’s Widows and Orphans have been received, including £20 
from Earl Powis, and £24 9s., the dividend accruing from the Gloucester 
invested surplus, making a total of £1007 9+, 6d. The sum goes, with- 
out deduction, to the charity. 

Der Freischiitz, speaking of the Chicago Conservatories, says that 
they have not done well. One has sold out, and moved into two 
small rooms down town. The other still hangs its banners on the 
outer walls of a frame house in Wabash Avenue. Neither of them 
is guilty of anything like a consistent and intelligent attempt to 
furnish musical privileges to the people, even while advertising 
themselves, 

Theodore Thomas has resorted to new measures, He will not 
endure talking while his orchestra plays, and there are still many 
persons too rude and ignorant to keep still. Being disturbed during 
the performance of the overture to The Midsummer Night's Dream, he 
gave a sign to the drummers, who beat a roll loud enough to silence 
any number of talkers. This he did for three nights, and the polite 
New Yorkers smelled the mice. 

M. Maurice Strakosch has definitively undertaken the management 
of the Paris Italian Opera for one season. It is said that Madame 
Adelina Patti will sing there for a few nights previous to her departure 
for St. Petersburgh. A selection from the works of modern Italian 
composers is to form one of the chief features of the scheme. Good ; 
we shall then be able to see of what stuff they are made. 

Serenading as an esthetic art is not in favour in Louisville and 
vicinity. The Herald of that city has this in regard to the efforts of 
a young vocalist: Young McPelter went serenading his Julia Ann last 
night, and sang, “Dear Mother, Let Me Hear Thy Sweet Voice 
Again,” when old brindle bawled at him over the bars, and the irate 
father, coming to the door with a shotgun, told him that was the 
voice he wanted, and he’d better go. And McPelter went. 

The company of Her Majesty’s Opera commenced their provincial 
tour at Dublin on Monday week, Za Favorita being selected for the 
opening night. An incident of the performance was the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Mapleson’s newly-discovered basso profundo, Signor Giulio 
Perkins, who was cordially welcomed. The Freeman’s Journal thus 
refers to him :—‘ Signor Perkins gave right good earnest of his capaci- 
ties as a fine basso vocalist, gifted with a sonorous and powerful voice, 
which he knows how to use to the best advantage.” 

At Brixlegg, an insignificant village within an hour’s ride of the 
Tyrolese capital, a second series of representations of the Passion Play, 
revived after the prohibition in 1868, is being given. ‘The theatre is not, 
asat Ammergau, an uncovered one. It is a plain wooden building, 
sufficiently large to accommodate about 2,500 persons, The represen- 
tation takes place every Sunday, and will be continued up to the end 
of September. There is an orchestra with about twenty performers, 
the music attaining a fair standard of excellence. The scenes are for 
the most part the same as at Ammergau, the words being as far as 
possible those of the Bible. 

Stenor Arprt1.—This distinguished artist has just paid a visit to his 
birthplace, the little town of Crescentino, which he had not seen for 
seventeen years. His arrival occasioned a manifestation of public 
feeling with which he was deeply touched. He was enthusiasticaily 
received by a large crowd on his arrival. Among other marks of 
respect paid him was a grand dinner given in his honour. About 
fifty of the principal inhabitants sat down to table. At the conclusion 
of the repast, the Secretary of the Municipality, Signor Gniseppe Buffa, 
read a copy of complimentary verses, which were fhuch applauded. 
The maestro tendered his sincere thanks, and begged to assure his 
hearers that, though distant from them, he always remembered he was 
an Italian, and always retained a grateful recollection of his native 
place. He was followed by Signor D. Temps, who said that in Signor 
Arditi Crescentino possessed a son who did it honour, and of whom it 
might justly be proud. ‘The festivities were kept up to a late hour, 
and will not soon be forgotten by those who were fortunate enough to 
be present. It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that music played a great 

rt in the day’s proceedings, and that the well-known strains of “Il 

cio” were not those less frequently heard, 
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The harmonic meetings at Admiral Wink’s, North Malvern Hotel, 
have begun, and are more than ever in vogue. At one of them, last 
week, the celebrated pianist and composer, Mr, George Osborne, played 
some solos to the delight of all present. Mr. Rogers, the highly 
talented local organist and professor, is still, happily, conductor and 
accompanist at these jovial meetings, where Mr, John Evans, Mr. 
Mellor, Mr. Dally, and other esteemed vocalists contribute songs from 
their seemingly exhaustless repertory, Mr. Lucy giving eloquent 
“ recitals” from Shakespeare, combined with other attractions. Mr. 
Ward is again the silent and not the less efficacious Hon, Sec. The 
Admiral presides with his accustomed urbanity. 

The brief announcement in the papers recently of the sudden death 
of M, Ferdinand David has attracted little or no attention here, Yet 
M. David was no ordinary man, and his life-long services in the cause 
of music entitle him to a more than a curt obituary. Almost from 
his earliest years he showed a fondness for music, and, when a boy, 
acquired a remarkable mastery over the violin. When thirteen years 
old he became a pupil of Spohr; when fifteen he began to perform in 
public; and, after passing some time as violinist at the Royal Theatre 
of Berlin, he was appointed concert-master in the conservatory of 
Leipzig, which post he held till death, nearly half-a-century afterwards. 
Asan editor of classical concert pieces and violin studies M. David 
occupies a first place in his profession, and he is not unknown for his 
original compositions, including many violin pieces, and a comic opera, 
Hans Wacht. But itis neither as a performer nor as a composer that M, 
David will be chiefly remembered, but as an indefatigable, zealous, 
and singularly successful teacher, whose whole soul and life were freely 
devoted to his art, and under whose auspices a great number of violin- 
ists rose to fame and fortune. In an age when the temptation to sacri- 
fice art to mercenary considerations is overpoweringly strong, the man 
who preserves pure and intact his virgin love of the most divine of arts, 
and without a thought gives his life to its interests, deserves to be held 
in the kindliest recollection of all lovers of art, Sucha man was M, 
Ferdinand David, and we take a mournful pleasure in offering this 
humble tribute to his memory.— Arcadian. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Avcrner & Co.—‘ Am See im Wald,” Fruhlingslied, by Charles Henry Shepherd, 
Weekes & Co.—“ L' Acacia Rondeau & la Polka," par G. Sothern. 
C. Satrer.— The laughing Sprite’s Galop,” by C. 8, Stevens. 


Adbertisements, 











THH VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 
“* The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


> ‘ry ’ rn s ° 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century, ‘esti- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d, and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 


and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 








Full Music size, price 7s, 


London; HamMonp & Co, (late Juturen}, 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 





Performed at the Birmingham Festival, with 
immense success, 


FRIDOLIN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA, 








COMPOSED BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER 








The Score complete, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, paper cover -~— - 


Ditto, ditto, boundincloth -~ - 


“Repose and Peace” (Sung by 
Madame Sherrington) -~ - 
“Wildest Conflicts” (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) - - - - - 





PIANOFORTE. 


Nava's Three Subjects from 
“Fridolin” - - ~- each 3 
No. 1. Hunting Chorus. 
, 2 Chorus of Handmaidens. 
» 3 Dance and Chorus of Villagers. 





N.B.—The separate Chorus and Orchestra 
Parts may also be had, and other Pianoforte 
Arrangements are in the press. 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. ‘The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L. Kenney, 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘Ihe volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including ‘‘ She must be mine,” ‘“ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. -_ published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, “‘ The Ash 
Grove,” “ The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 





In a few days, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET, 





BIRMINGHAM 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


1873. 





ESSRS. HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce 
that the following New Works, performed for the first 
time at the Festival, are now ready :— 


The Lord of Burleigh. 


PASTORAL CANTATA. 
Written by DESMOND L. RYAN. 


The Music by F. SCHIRA. 


PRICE—In Paper Covers, 6s.; Bound in Cloth, 8s. 





FROM THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF ROSSINI. 


The Song of the Titans, 4s., 
National Hymn, 6s,., 
| Ave Maria, As., 
Cantemus, As, 





Break, Break, 


TRIO, 


Sune sy Morrz. TIETJENS, Moms. TREBELLI- 
BETTINI, anv Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Music by T. ANDERTON. 
PRICE 35. 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Now Ready, 





RAINING 
LAZARUS. 


ORATORIO. 


BY 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 


Price, in paper covers, 8s. ; bound in cloth, 10s, 6d. 





NOVELLO & CO., 


BERNERS STREET. 
LONDON. 








Dedicated by Special Permission to 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 





~ MARIE 
ALEXANDROWNA 
WALTZ. 


By CHARLES GODFREY, 


Band Master Royal Horse Guards (Blues), 





AUTHOR OF THE WALTZES 


‘Princess Louise,” ‘“‘ Princess Beatrice,” ‘“ Love 
Dreams,” “ Blush Rose,” &c. 





AsHpown & Parry beg to announce 
that this new Waltz will be published in a 
few days. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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